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The Charm of a Country Home 


depends a great deal on the relation of the house and Good concrete was never made with poor cement. 
the grounds to the landscape. Poor concrete was never made with Atlas Cement. 
To give this quality stone has been used, but there Standard, uniform, pure are the qualities of 


is a material more easily worked than stone and cheaper, 


which has the same character, and that material is 
concrete, 

The most. popular builk ling material today for the 
country place is concrete. 


It is brought to the grounds 


in the shape of sand, gravel, cement and water, and man- PORTLAND 


ufactured on the spot into stone, producing a house all C Kh cay | | 
in one piec e. 





Such a house cannot burn, is cool in summer, warm which is made in the plants having the largest output in 
in winter, permanent, lasting and durable, and in the the world, and which supply the cement for use on the 
hands of the right architect has a charm of form in the Panama Canal. 


contrast of the cement with the green foliage, 
which cannot be equaled by any other material. 





on the Farm - - Free 








yon! day 





Concrete Construction about the Home and 








oP —.— GaN Concrete Houses and Cottages. 

To insure success, however, be sure that the ATLAS a a ee vrei. «ee 
cement used is Atlas Portland Cement. This is a, CEMENT AE \ ees: | pre 
the name of a brand which has quality and, there- east w8 Renevete in iiuey Sentruemen - - - 1.08 
fore, gives quality in construction. NONE JUST ASGOOD ee its SOS 


If your lealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHe ATLAS rortiann CEMENT company, INFORMATION DEPT., 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


l ardest output ; any cement company in the world Over 50,000 barrels per day 
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First Impressions Count 


And the first impression one gets 
of the house he is about to enter is 
the appearance of the entrance. 


How desirable, therefore, to insure a favora- 
ble impression, that suitable attention be paid 
to the Lock and Hardware equipment of the 
front principal entrance doors. 


and other 


That the product of a firm be used which will 
both in 


Such is 


satisfy regard to appearance and 


utility. 

















HARDWARE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


P. & F. CORBIN 


MAKERS OF 


“Everything in Builders’ Hardware” 


N. W. Cor. Eighth & Arch Sts., - Philadelphia 
106-108-110 Lafayette St., - New York 
39 West 38th St., - - - New York 
104-106 Lake St., - - Chicago 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Descriptive Literature on request 


In 
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Happy womanhood means happiness for mankind. Mother instinct demands 


warmth—because warmth is the heart of the home. All know that a bleak house 
is a house of trouble. Rich tapestries, luxurious couches, and rugs of Persian 
weave can never cheer the rooms not provided with the soft, pure warmth and 
ventilation of Hot-Water, Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating. 


AMERICAN x }DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Every inch of heating surface in the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators has been designed 
and stands for one purpose—thorough heating results with least expense for fuel. We do a world-wide business 
and keep constantly informed as to the needs and deve!opments in heating practice. Hence our product is ever kept 
advancing, thus meriting 
the high endorsement of 
all architects and heating 
engineers in America and 
Europe. 

Whether your building is 
old or new, farm or city, it 
can be heating-comforted 
without tearing up, or dis- 
turbingoccupants. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators save heating 
dollars for the owner, and 
their cleanliness so re- 
: duces housework that the 
women folks may have 
and enjoy “many lounging 


placed in the home will comfort every part with 
genial, healthful warmth. Throw out the old- 
fashioned heating and watch the change in 
womankind. Every modern home is now being 
supplied with IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators because people everywhere are begin- 
ning to realize all the merits of this way of heating 





A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler and 175 ft. 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cuost- 
ing the owner $125, were used to Steam 
heat this cottage. 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 ft 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost 
ing the owner $215, were used to Hot- 
Water heat this cottage 





” : . 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. This hours. Write us to-day 
did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation isextra for free book, Ideal Heat- 
and varies according to climatic and other conditions. ing Investments.” 


Public Showrooms Write to Dept. 10 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


all large cities 
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A Butler’s Pantry Door 


should swing both ways; should close gently and 
without noise and stop at once at the centre 
without vibrating. The only way to accomplish 
this is to use the “BARDSLEY” CHECKING 
HINGE. It goes in the floor under the door and 
there are no ugly projections on the door. 

















s =~“ JOSEPH BARDSLEY 
' 147-151 Baxter Street New York City 
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Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven 


By MARK TWAIN. This new book is one of Mark Twain’s funniest. A rollick- 


ing fabrication of his celestial journey taken from the captain’s own manuscript 
Post Svo, cloth $1 00 





The Involuntary Chaperon 


By MARGARET CAMERON, A young widow, a charming woman of the world 
only a bit past thirty, is making a trip to South America for the sake of chap- 
eroning a friend's daughter E Lllustrated Post SVO,. cloth $1 50 


The God of Love 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. The hero is the poet Dante, and the scene 
the Florence of the great feuds. The romance of a high and beautiful passion. 
illustrated Pictorial wrapper Cloth $1 50 








The Winning Lady 


By MARY WILKINS FREEMAN. In lighter vein than her longer novels or some 
of the earler tales which made her famous They are bright, sparkling, full of 
comedy and the joy ol living Illustrated Post SvVO cloth $s] 25 





Jonathan and David 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. A story of a dog—a dog and ‘a man 
weet and true and misty with happy tears, a personal experience in its tender 
reauity { loth Net SO 





The Ruinous Face 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. ‘The face of “a fair woman made for love’’—the most 


beautiful in the world, for whom men died and cities fell, the face of Helen of 











lroy lllustrat« d 12m 0, cloth : i $1 00 
rr ° 
Che Moccasin Ranch 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. The author goes to that West of the Dakotas, that 
haunting country of his earlier novels, for the scene of this new story. Post 
SVO cloth $1 Oo 
Pa Flick ’s Folk 
‘ as Pa > . ‘QO 
a Flickinger’s Folks 
By BESSIE R. HOOVER. Here is no striving after great effects, but the tale is 
as sweet as the first dreams of young love, as simple as the unconscious caress of 
a little child; and one believes in it as one believes in the affection of his mother. 
It has to do with the ordinary people of everyday life—the people whom Lincoln 
said “God must have loved because he made 80 many ol them,”’ Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, cloth Sak ieee eee b ae anda ae Maeno bt eto so ae 








HARPER & BROTHERS 























READY-BOUND VOLUME XVI. 


July to December, 1909 inclusive. | 


The issues of the past half year of House anp Garnen, particularly those beginning with September, 
form an important reference volume on fall and early winter activity in the house and in the garden, con- 
taining many important articles of practical value with pictures that every home-maker will find im- 
portant for reference. Vol. XVI containing there issues will be ready December Ist. 

t is tastefully bound in rich soft brown vellum decorated in gold, drab and purple. The cover 
design ie by George Hood 

Price completé,—$2.75 

lo subseribers who return their copies in good condition we will bind them for $1.25, express charges 
to be paid by subscriber 


» those who wish to bind their copies at their local binder we have ready binding cases. The 
price is $1.00 post-paid 


McBride, Winston & Co - Publishers - 6 West 29th St., New York 























HISTORIC HOUSES 


AND 


THEIR GARDENS 


Edited by 


CHARLES FRANCIS OSBORNE 
Asststant Professor of the History of Architecture | 
University of Pennsylvania 


With an introduction by 
FRANK MILES DAY 


Lecturer on Architecture at Harvard University 


A series of Authoritative 


A Handsome Quarto of some 
Sumptuously Illustrated with 
Hundred Full-page and Other Photographic 


Reproductions. 


$6.00 Net 


This is a volume which everyone planning | 
a house and garden will truly find to be a 





272 Pages 
Over Three 


veritable mine of golden suggestion. 


The art of planning and planting a garden 
in harmonious relation to the house to which 


Descriptions of | 
Famous Historic, European, Oriental and of 
American Houses and Gardens. 





it belongs is exemplified to the fullest extent 
in both text and illustrations of Historic | 
Houses and Their Gardens, 
in the chapters devoted to the Alcazar in | 
Spain, the Villa Danti in Italy, Castle Mira- 
mar in Austria, Blenheim Palace in England, 
or in any 
other of the thirty sections of the volume. 


Chateau de Brissac in France, 


The Outlook says of this Book: 


whether 


“The reader receives pleasurable impres- 
sions agreeably rendered of the beauty of the 
places and information as to their association 


and history.” 


McBRIDE, WINSTON @ CO. 
6 West 29th Street 


New York 
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Books of Interest to the 
Architects - Students 


Home Builders 








BUNGALOWS, CAMPS AND MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


This work contains many designs of architects from all parts of the 
country. Substantially bound, in illuminated board covers printed 
on coated paper; size, 8x94 ins. Price................... $2.00 


ARTISTIC PRACTICAL HOUSES 


By E. 8. Child, Architect. A collection of unique houses, with sen- 
sible, practical floor arrangements for homes of moderate cost; 
et a ere ere $2.00 


wera HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES 


By E. 8. Child, Architect. A collection of designs of houses with 
colonial (Georgian) details, but arranged with medern comforts, 
and with the completeness of 20th century. From $4,000 to $30,- 
000. Written and Gaueated by author. Price 


AMERICAN RENAISSANCE— 


A Book on Colonial Architecture. By Joy Wheeler Dow, Architect. 
A review of domestic architecture, illustrated by ninety-six half-tone 
plates. This book is a carefully prepared history of American archi- 
tecture from colonial days, illustrated in the most elaborate manner. 
One large 8vo volume; cloth; gilt top. Price.............. $4.00 


TWO-FAMILY AND TWIN HOUSES 


Illustrated by a large variety of designs of recent work by ae 
mgking a specialty of this class of buildings, and will be found « 
most sugec ‘stive book to those desiring to improve propertics Size, 
8 x 9} ins.; illustrated boards. Price 


MODERN HOMES 


3y Jacob Wind, Jr. This collection of house designs gives many 
attractive one and two-story buildings, together with plans, and de- 
scriptions of same. Those desiring to build will find much suggest- 
ive matter in it. Oblong; paper.. Price.................. $0.50 


COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES 


By Wm. Dewsnap, Architect. A collection of interior and exterior 
Aa gents sketches and floor plans for up-to-date houses in the co- 
onial, artistic and other styles. Paper; oblong. Price... ...$1.50 


RUMFORD FIREPLACES AND HOW THEY ARE MADE 


By G. Curtis Gillespie, M. E., Architect. Containing Benjamin Count 
of Rumford’s essay on “Proper Fireplace Construction.” Nearly 200 
illustrations, including the original Rumford drawings, diagrams for 
fireplace construction and numerous ancient and modern mantels. 
One 12mo volume; illuminated cover. Price $° 


THE TIMEPIECE OF SHADOWS; OR, HOW TO BUILD 
SUN DIALS 
By Henry Spencer Spackman This book will be found attractive 
and interesting, as well as being a useful guide in erecting sun dials 
One 8vo volume; handsomely bound in cloth. Price.........$1.50 


MODERN LETTERING— 


Artistic and Practical. By William Heyny. A course for Artists, 
Architects, Sign Writers and Decorators. With frontispiece and 36 
full-page plates, 54 x 8 inches; drawings by the author; 136 pages, 
size 74 x 10 inches, oblong, printed on heavy plate paper, bound in 
SS RID nbs b-CAGY Reeb Ueneina $005 6550 eee cr Ceerss $2.00 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND SUPERINTENDENCE 


New and revised editions by F. E. Kidder, C. E., Ph. D., Architect, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Architect and Builders’ Pocket- Book. a 
Part I.—Masons’ Work. Ninth edition, 992 pages, and 628 illus- 
NE. Rc a ae Wie oat n's vee ereie aca bos $6.00 
Part II.—Carpenters’ Work. Seventh edition, 514 pages, 525 
illustrations, one 8vo volume, cloth. Price ...... i $4. 00 
Part III.—Trussed Roofs : and Roof Trusses. Over 300 illustrat ions, 


CUD I GPS PUNE, Fi cece ccc escccccveccevesess $3.00 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS 
Best American book on Church Design and Construction. This edi- 


tion has been thoroughly revised and enlarged, many new designs 
being added, including several for Catholic churches. Third edition. 

120 illustrations in the text and 67 full- page Lan ites. One oblong 
quarto volume; cloth. Price............ . .$3.00 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN ARCHITECTURE 


By Thomas Dinham Atkinson, Architect. A practical book on the 
terms used in architecture, to which are added many used in Greek 
and Roman architecture, because they are necessary to the proper 
understanding of Renaissance architecture and church building. 265 
illustrations; cloth. Price, net......:....... . $1.50 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


By Percy L. Marks, Architect, author of “The Principles of Plan- 
ning,” ete. A practical work with many valuable suggestions, con- 
taining 165 full page and other text illustrations. One 8vo volume, 
SES WANE GU. FUND h ciccswececeveseses ere 


DETAILED WORKING DRAWINGS OF THE FIVE 
ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
By Jas. T. Ball, Architect. Portfolio Edition. Consisting of 17 
plates and descriptive letter press, the first plate being a_compari- 
son of the orders arranged in succession, followed by detailed <* ates 
of each order from the Tuscan to the composite periods, also plate 
of scales. Large portfolio; 14x 21 ins. Price ............ $4.00 


DRAUGHTSMAN’S MANUAL; OR, HOW CAN I LEARN 
ARCHITECTURE? 


By F.T. Camp. Containing hints to inquirers and directions in 
draughtsmanship. New, revised and enlarged edition. One small 
COR I clot aa ssies +p Nb 40s 6 od eae $0.50 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY AND SPECIFICATION 
INDEX FOR 1909 


Containing a complete list of the Architects of the United States 

Canada, Cuba and Porto Rico, including a list of the Landscape and 
Naval Architects. Also the Building Departments, Architects to 
the Boards of Education and other valuable data. Manufacturers 
will find this a most useful list in sending out circulars and other 
matter as to their building appliances and material. Bound in Red 
Cee. GR z «hace he a OR ee wr ek Soe eh be Sere ke $3.00 











Send for catalogue of books, sample ‘Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine,”’ 


of the Students and Draftsmen Library Club 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher 


23 Warren Street - 


and circular 


New York 
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Decorative 


Cloths 


THE 
| HOLLISTON 
MILLS 


Used by the highest class decora- 
tors in the country and found 
superior to any other wall covering 


NORWOOD, MASS., U. S. A. 


hold dust 






Absolutely 


sanitary—will not colors are fast, lasting and match perfectly. 


New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS—FREE 








\ So 











THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 





LEAVES NEW YORK JANY 20.1910 


Au ExPenses Inciuoco for 73 DAYS at $400 GuP SEND FOR; 


“SILVER Ft st a ‘wg nm vant OwmicTion AMD MANAGEMENT OF WMITE STAR LMC DD ROGRAM 

































Visit Porto Rico 


Discovered by Columbus in 1493 and settled 
by Ponce de Leon in 1509, Porto Rico 
still breathes of old Spain. The work of 
Spaniards who lived and built and died there 
four hundred years ago still reminds one of 
the Island's varied history. The Casa Blanca, 

built in 1511, is one of the finest buildings 
in San Juan. 


Now flying the American Flag, Porto Rico is indeed 
a link between the old andthe new. To the traveler 
its historic associations, its healthful and invigoratin 
climate and its great tropical beauties, make it an ideal 
“ winter resort. 


Distant about four and a half days from New York 
by the Steamers of The New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Company, it is within easy reach of those 
who seck to escape a Northern Winter. The ocean 
trip over Summer seas is a pleasure in itself. The steam- 
ers are luxuriously equipped. Perfect cuisine. Metal 
bedsteads instead of berths. All outside staterooms. 
Wireless telegraphy. 










Special tourist rate 
of $140 includes 
all expenses. The 
steamer is your hotel during 
the entire trip of three weeks 
from New York to and | 
around the island and back \ 
to New York. ny & 


Write for Mustrated booklets, sailings, 
and full particulars. 


The NEW YORK & PORTO RICOSTEAMSHIP CO. 
Franklin D. Mooney, Vice-Pres.&Gen!.Mgr. M.Se-kendorf,Genl.Pass.Agt. 
12 BROADWAY, NEW Yor« 
or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all principe! cities 











puntry Homes 2 
Fant Gardens of 
\ Moderate Cost 


Edited by CHARLES FRANCIS OSBORNE 


Professor in the University of Pennsylvania Architectural School 














HIS book has been prepared to satisfy a con- 
. i stantly growing demand from those who are 
planning to build and lay out their grounds, 
from those who wish to remodel their houses and 
those who enjoy seeing portrayed successful houses 
that have been built at a moderate cost. Leading 
architects, interior decorators and landscape garden- 
ers who are leaders in their respective fields were 
asked to contribute. The result is an authoritative 
book on the whole subject of home building, inter- 
ior decoration and gardening surpassing anything of 
the kind yet published. 

Country and Suburban homes on limited space, 
on the seashore, in the mountains, alluring bunga- 
lows and inexpensive remodeled farm houses are 
some of the types presented in picture and text. 


Some Important Subjects which are Treated by Experts 








Choosing a Site for the Home 

Choosing a Style for the House 

Choosing Simple Materials for the House 

The Interior Finish and Furnishing of 
the Small House 

Fireproofing the House 

Planting About the Home 

The Small Garden 

What Six Thousand Dollars Will Do 

Some Hints on Wall Decoration 


In addition to these practical chapters on build- 
ing and furnishing the house and laying out the 
garden there are 


Plans and Photographs of Houses and Gardens 
Costing from $800 to $10,000 


Each of the designs is the 
work of an architect of es- 
tablished reputation, and the 
photographs were taken es- 
pecially for the book, after 
the houses were built. 200 
beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings form the superb i)lustra- 
tive features. Floor plans 
of homes, plans of gardens, 
photographs of interiors and 
exteriors, general views of completed homes,—all 
combine to render the book intensely interesting 
and helpful. 





A quarto volume, size 9 x 12 inches, sumptuously 
printed on heavy plate paper, attractively bound in 


green_book-cloth. 


Price $2.00, express prepaid 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., 6 West 29th St., New York 
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CoveER DESIGN: “PRINCESSGATE” 
Wyomine, N. J. 
Joy Wheeler Dow, Architect 
From a Photograph by Eldred S. Bates 

















CONTENTS DESIGN: CONES OF THE NORWAY 
SPRUCE 
Photograph by Nathan R. Graves 











FRONTISPIECE: LIVING-ROOM IN Mr. HARRY 
B. Russety’s Home, Pocasset, Mass. 


Photograph by Leon Dadmun 
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FORMAL OR INFORMAL GARDENS .........2.000ee 0000021090 
By Grace Tabor 
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ORIENTAL RUGS FOR $50 AND LEss . RO ES ar ee ee ee 

By George Leland Hunter 
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Photograph by Nathan R. Graves 
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By Alexander Buel lrowbridge 
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By Margaret Greenleaf 
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By Mary H. Northend 
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By Louise Shrimpton 
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By John Noyes 
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Edited by Margaret Greenleaf 
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Edited by John W. Hall 
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Favorite House Dogs Book Notes Antiques as Christmas Gifts 
HENRY H. SAYLOR, Eprtor 
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THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE REMODELED FARMHOUSE HOME OF AN ARCHITECT, MR. HARRY B. RUSSELL, POCASSET, MASS. 


“ For a gentleman of taste, for a lady of discernment, the Colonial is the only fitting environment ” t 
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Washington’s headquarters at Williamsburg—an excellent example of the dignified Southern work in brick 


What and Why 1s Colonial Architecturer 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY ADVOCATES OF THE VARIOUS 
STYLES OF HOME ARCHITECTURE — THE CASE FOR THE COLONIAL 


BY FRANK E. WALLIS 


Photographs by Frank Cousins and others 


HERE are basically but two tundamental types of architec 

ture and all the numerous sub-styles are variations of 

these two. They are the Classic with its child, the Renaissance, 

and that marvelous expression of national and ideal socialism, 

the Gothic, which has come to be accepted essentially, though not 
necessarily, as church architecture. 

The Greeks invented the custom of undressing before retiring, 
an invention of as much importance as the telephone. When the 
Romans absorbed the Greeks, they took this most domestic of 
habits, the night dress or undress, and it developed the private 
side of Roman life to a very great degree, giving the Roman homes 
a new spirit of domesticity and privacy with architecture to 
correspond—courts, semi-private and private, surrounded by 
rooms for the members of the family. 

: And later, when the unspeakable Turk took over unto himself 
the city of Constantinople, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 


he forced the later Greek ‘with his ancient culture westward again 
to Italy, and this migration added a new inspiration to the jaded 
minds of the architects of Europe, at that time exhausted by ex- 
cesses in the use of the flamboyant type of Gothic. So we have 
the Renaissance and another impetus to the development of 
refined architecture along classic lines. 

France discovered the Renaissance in Italy about the time 
of Francis I and developed it amazingly in the chateaux. But 
the French were not then a domestic type of people, and their 
palatial chateaux can mean little to the home-builders of America; 
whereas the Englishman built for his wife and family, and later, 
when colonizing, wife, baby, axe and gun were with him. So that 
his interpretation of the Renaissance is a fine expression of 
dignity, truth and domestic virtue. This is the Georgian or Colo- 
nial, the only type for our kind and for our children. The 
Englishman had got it from the French and the Italian, but he 
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The Pierce-Nichols house on Federal Street, Salem, built 1782 
**Most of you have dreamed of some old white clapboarded house . . — 


inoculated it with the spirit of the hearth, and made it his for- 
ever. During the reign of the bourgeois Georges in England, 
the people themselves set the pace in style development. These 
kings were uneducated, coarse-grained and foreigners—and, be- 
cause of this, exercised no influence over the development of the 
style then being analyzed and used by such men as Christopher 
Wren, Chambers and Jones. These men studied in France and 
Italy, and the works of Palladio, Vignola and the other Italian 
worthies became household tomes. The Roman and Grecian 
orders were studied and applied with a freedom that was truly 
British 

England is full of the results—doorways, over-mantels, 
cornices and what not, but, best of all, the planning of the homes 
of this period reached the highest point in domestic architecture 
Utilitarianism and Art were happily married) and My Lady 
received in a real reception-room lhe dining-room and with- 
drawing-room and the parlor took their proper places, and per- 
formed their natural functions. My Lady's boudoir was as 





Local characteristics appear, such as 
the “Germantown hood” 








The Paddock house at Portsmouth, Mass.—impressive in’ the 
splendid window treatment and plain brick walls 


domestic and proper, let us hope, in 
every sense, as the kitchen and but- 
teries. 

This style and this period belong 
to us—we call it Colonial—and, as we 
study it, we can see the human quali- 
ties sticking out of it everywhere. 

For a gentleman of taste, for a lady 
of discernment, the Colonial is the 
only fitting environment. In it there 
is no deceit or sham. It will ring 
true throughout your time, and, if 
properly developed and studied, the 
style will grow and take to itself new 
dignities and new beauties, as it comes 
through new interpreters. It was in 
this way that the quaint, local char- 
acteristics of the Colonial we know, 
grew through the idiosyncrasies of the 
architects or joiners of that time. 
They studied the old authorities for 
the law, and when they became past- 
masters of these laws they used their 
own individual invention as they jolly 
well pleased. 

The limitations of the time also had 
much to do in creating sub-types. 
For example, it was impossible to make 
glass in large sheets, so we have small 
panes as a characteristic of the style. They were limited also 
in pigments, using most frequently reds or yellows, though the 
charming, home-loving atmosphere of most of the work of this 
period is better expressed in the white. 

| venture to say that most of you who read this have, at some 
time or other, dreamed of retiring for your mellow dotage to 
some old white clapboarded house, set a little back from the 
street, with elms shading the front, a fence of square pickets, cut 
along the top in sweeping curves, and a swinging gate, chained 
and balanced in its swing with an old cannon ball. Hollyhocks, 
petunias, verbenas and old-fashioned pinks border the herring- 
bone brick walk up to the portico—a pediment portico or one 
with upper balcony, it matters little. You insist, however, on 
having the fluted Doric or Corinthian columns, with flat pilasters 
against the wall framing the arched doorway—an elliptic arch, 
please, with radiating divisions in iron and little lead roses at the 
intersection. 

Will you have a brass knocker or do you prefer a cut-glass 


A 1745 doorway on the Peabody house, 
Danvers, Mass. 
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door-knob, with the wire running TE. 
to the back of the beflowered 
hall and ending in a coil of wire 


and large brass bell? Let’s have both. 
And then, as we enter, we are de- 
lighted with the sweet incense of the 
rose jar, which seems to come from 
every corner; and then the delicate 
Adam hat table, presided over by 
the old gilt mirror with the curved 
and broken pediment, and the flam- 
boyant eagle seems to reflect our 
pleas: ure. Il often wondered, as a boy, 
why that eagle looked so happy and 
yet never moved. 

Then there must be the 
with the double twist in the newel 
post, the dark mahogany hand-rail 
—such a delightful sliding place, a 
charming portrait of alady with head- 
dress and cashmere shawl, a sampler 
or so, and the stern forbidding old 
gentleman with his forefingers stuck 
in the breast of his high-necked coat. 
We might continue to My Lady’s cham- 
ber floor, or wander through the. din- 
ing-room, open up the slatted shutters 
fora little light, so that we may see the 
conch shells on either side of a befluted 
mantel, china dogs, white with iridescent black spots, and always 
Staring straight ahead at the other dog on the opposite end of the 
mantel. | alw ays thought the old ship model, with its stiff Ameri- 
can flag on the poop, rather frightened them and kept them apart. 

Come into the library. We don’t care much for the parlor. 
In the house of dreams this room is going to be opened up at all 
times, and not only for weddings and funerals. But we must not 
miss the library; books behind ‘glass doors reaching to the ceiling, 
in Chippendale cabinets of mahogany, and leather -smelly book 
leather-—and we must have a Franklin stove with brass balls and 
spread eagles—but we do really want that sort of thing. Now 
please tell me why,—or shall | repeat what | have already said? 
That type of house represents dignity, education, cultivation and 
home, as no other style devised by man can do. It is the apogee 
of civilized domestic architecture. Your kiddies will grow up 
here with respect for the truth and an admiration for gentle culti- 
vation. You the mother and you the father will go about your 


staircase 





A McIntire garden arch in the 
Pierce-Nichols garden 


In New England the materials used were clapboards and shingles in 
contrast to the Southern brickwork 





““ Westover ” is one of the finest and best preserved examples of the Southern Colonial 


several duties with the assurance of being properly garbed for 
all occasions, and you will welcome the coming and sigh with the 
parting guest. Is this not your dreamr 

The man’s house—his castle —where his kiddies have the 
measles, and his daughter marries (not in the parlor), -and his 
son grows to college years, and carries away with his grit, along 
with his sister, the memory of home. Imagine, if you dare, 
this being done with that monstrosity, the so-called, misnamed 
“Mission” with its wooden walls, wire-lath and stucco. 

| cannot think of any other fit style for a house, except Eliza- 
bethan, which has much of the classic—enough to save it, and the 
ludor, which also leans in a most suggestive manner toward the 
same influence. There are, of course, no French domestic styles 
and what have you left? 

There are two dominating types of the classic in this country, 
though they a and slip the one into the other in the most 
interesting manner. Each district or township has its peculiari- 
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A beautifully carved doorway in 
the Oliver house, Salem 
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A modern house along Colonial lines with walls of hand-riven shingles painted white. Few 
things contribute so much to the old-time atmosphere as well-grown box 


ties. The two predominant factors were the Puritan or round- 


head (a synonym for hard-head) and the Cavalier or gentry of 


England The influence of the Dutch is slight and the type of 
William Penn differed little from his neighbor of New England. 
In the extreme north and south were the Latins, who had little 
influence. While the Latins were brilliant, they did not have the 
staying qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 

We have therefore the two types, with the local variations and 
traditions of caste and religion as influences. Remember also 
that the element of trade, which settled the coast and the rivers, 
helped to combine the ship carver or joiner with the landsman, 
and that prosperity, which always comes because of trade, allowed 
this type to develop faster toward a more finished product. They 
were travelers also, and, of course, took advantage of their oppor- 
tunities 

New England is, or was, primarily Massachusetts and the 
smaller states along the Sound. The best examples of our style 
in the north are within a radius of one hundred miles of the city 
of Boston, though | have found most beautiful examples of Chris- 
topher Wren churches and of squire’s houses, with delightful de- 
tail, in the remote towns of northern New England. And, of 
course, when we examine the Berkshires, we find evidence of 
wealth and culture also. Long Island got some of this New Eng- 
land influence, though we will discover a subtle change taking 
place in New York State—an influence which is traceable to the 
remnants of the Dutch temperament. This extends throughout 
Jersey, and loses itself in another shade in Pennsylvania. The 
Philadelphians had the same separate and distinct color that we 
have found among the Boston people. The Swedes, Quakers and 
Shakers, and what-nots of that sort, have left local colorings 
throughout Delaware, West Pennsylvania and South Jersey. 
Then we begin to slip softly into another distinct area before 
we reach the Virginian or the Cavalier gentleman. Balti 
more and its environs is something of the South, a little bit of 
New England, Jacobite and round-head. And then the delight- 
ful atmosphere of the middle South, the tobacco-producing 
and slaye-using country, with its feudal lords and great 
plantations. 

The people are mostly of the same breed as the northerners, 
but with gentler blood, and a more continued and intimate 
association with the progress going on in the mother country; 
people educated more in the fancies of life possibly than in the 


facts as were the more austere type of the north, 
but still English and loyal to the Crown. 

The Colonial gentlemen used brick for the 
walls, with the Flemish bond, a “header” and 
‘stretcher,’’ a method of bonding intended for 
a two-brick-thick wall, as the header properly 
ties and appears on both faces. These headers 
frequently being used as arch brick coming 
near the fire, were darker and were laid with 
wide joints, which was not an affectation, shell 
lime not finely ground calling for a coarse mix- 
ture in the mortar. At the levels where floor 
beams are supported by the wall, you will notice 
a projection or band, and in the gables, a 
twisted strap of iron, which ties through the 
brickwork into the framing and _ prevents 
spreading. 

While brick walls were the most substantial, 
of course, of the many materials used, local 
conditions governed the selecticn to a great 
extent. Oftentimes these brick came over as 
ballast. In districts where stone was plentiful, 
quarries were opened up, the stones laid with 
the same wide joints, and, in some cases, plas- 
tered over the entiresurface. In lumber districts, 
of course, you naturally find the use of wood in the form of 
clapboards or shingles. 

lhe gambrel-roof type is early, and slowly disappeared in the 
more distinguished forms of hip and gable roof, though this form 
of roof allows more space and head room in the attic for the storage 
of hat boxes, wedding gowns, beds and what-not. And, by the 
way, the combination of a rainy day, a Colonial attic, and the 
neighbor's children, will create a memory that time can never 
efface. The Secret Drawer in Graham’s ‘‘Golden Age” has the 
spirit. Read it. 

hese old people believed in the use of plain wall surfaces for 
the exterior, with the embellishments provided at the proper 
supporting points. First came correct proportion, then the mak- 
ing of the entrance doorway, ornamented as a focal center. The 
cornice with the classic forms of decoration received equal atten- 
tion, and with a Palladian, round-arch and mullion window, 
lighting the stair landing or second story hallway, and the careful 
consideration of the dormer windows, you have the entire secret. 


(Continued on page Vi.) 
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A real Colonial garden in “Oak Hill,”” Peabody, Mass. 
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tmas Cifts 
for ‘date Home-maker 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SHOPPER SEEKING DISTINCTIVE THINGS—GIFTS THAT WILL MAKE A 
HOME MORE COMFORTABLE AND MORE ATTRACTIVE—WHAT TO GET AND WHAT IT COSTS 
—TABLES, CHAIRS, WOOD-BOXES, BRASS BOWLS, PICTURE FRAMES, LAMPS, USEFUL ORNAMENTS 


BY SARAH E. RUGGLES 


N the selection of gifts for the holiday season the buying 
public is fortunately becoming more inclined to accept the 
useful as beautiful, and thus many are unconsciously becoming 
followers of William Morris, adopting his standard as a gauge. 
The reaction against foolish, fussy bits of bric-a-brac is becoming 
more pronounced each year. 

Where ten years ago a hand-painted plaque, or a monstrosity 
of a table of onyx and gilt, was imposed upon the unfortunate as 
a gift, to-day a tray of beaten copper or brass is chosen, as it has 
a decorative value as well as serving its utilitarian purpose at tea 
time. A craftsman table or teak-wood or mahogany stand takes 
the place of the onyx horror. There is probably no single piece 
of small furniture more generally acceptable in the home than 
a table, and for this reason one can scarcely err in presenting one 
as a gift. 

There are good reproductions of 
the Colonial work-table which could 
not but bring joy to the heart of the 
recipient, especially if needlework is one 
of her hobbies. These little tables are 
made in a variety of good designs, some 
being rather delicate in construction. 
The illustration of the Sheraton work- 
table shows something out of the ordi- 
nary, and the excellent proportions of 
this example make it a most attractive 
piece of furniture as well as serving a 
useful purpose. The cost is $32. 

If one is looking for small fitments 
that will adjust themselves properly to 
a room where the Colonial idea has been 
adhered to in the furnishings, the can- 
dlestick with its etched globe will be an 
agreeable adjunct to the mantel-shelf; or 
the mirror, which is such a perfect repro- 
duction of the Colonial style, will fit well 
into its surroundings; while the tip-top 
table is an economical space saver and 
at the same time a quaint reminder of 
the furniture of our grandmothers. The 
one shown is 24 inches both in height and 
diameter and costs $13. The candlestick 
with globe, complete, costs $5, and the 





A tea cart makes a most acceptable gift for the 
owner of a big living-room. One of mahogany 
with removable glass tray costs $48 


Colonial mirror, with frame 9 inches wide by 28 inches high 
is $5.25. 

The small mahogany tea-table and tray, in size 17 x 24 inches, 
with satinwood inlay, costs $18 complete. The trays may be 
purchased separately and adapt themselves to a variety of uses. 
Some of these have plate-glass bottoms in place of the mahogany, 
and can be purchased from $7 up, according to size. An oblong 
tray 25 inches in length costs $9. There are also tea-tables made 
in practically the same design as the one shown, the only difference 
being that there is a lower deck, and this is often found of great 
convenience to the hostess whose serving space is limited. 

The tea cart makes a most acceptable gift. Those of ma- 
hogany made with movable glass trays cost $48. Designs very 
similar to these are made of wicker and are most appropriate 
for service on the porches during the 
summer season, or in the sun parlor, or 
room where the character of the fur- 
nishing is in harmony with the informal 
wicker effect. 

To persons living either in small quar- 
ters or having use for a number of tables, 
the drop-leaf will be a welcome gift. 
These come in a variety of shapes, sizes 
and designs. The one shown is a card- 
table and has the small drawer which is 
so convenient for stowing away cards, 
chips, tallies, and such accessories. The 
table illustrated is of mahogany with 
narrow inlay lines of satinwood and 
costs $18. 

Among the smaller articles now in 
the market there are, perhaps, none that 
adapt themselves to more practical, as 
well as decorative, uses than the brasses, 
but from the bewildering display one’s 
choice must be made with care. The 
bright brasses of simple design are always 
good and are more practical than the 
brush-brass finish, as the latter will in 
time scratch, making it necessary to re- 
finish; while the bright brass with age 
increases in beauty as it takes on the 
real rich copper color. An entirely new 
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A folding card table of mahogany inlaid 


A tip-top pie-crust table, 24 in. 
with satinwood lines, $18 


in height and diameter, for $13 
finish for brass ts called “iridescent fire bronze."’ For large pieces 
of brass where one wishes to introduce richness of color this finish 
will meet every requirement. Pieces so treated do not mar and 
they are kept in perfect condition by rubbing frequently with oil. 
len per cent ts udded to the cost of articles so treated. 

[he jardiniére with pedestal base, 15 inches high with 10-inch 
opening, costs $6.35 Another illustration portrays a jardiniére 
which is a reproduction of one of the real old classic shapes and 
can be purchased with 8-inch, 12-inch, and to-inch openings, 
the latter costing $4.50 

[he hanging gypsy kettles are admirable receptacles for ferns 
and growing vines. These come with 5-inch and 6-inch openings 
and cost $2.25 and $2.65 each. 

For the book-lover the tray 18 inches in length, of repoussé 
brass, will prove a welcome addition to the library table. Re- 
poussé brass fern dishes, 4 inches high with 7-inch opening, like 
the illustration, cost $8. 
The small triangular 
tray shown is useful for 
many things and costs 
but $0.95. 

In addition to these 
things in brass there are 
wood-boxes and baskets, 
sconces, match-boxes, 
and umbrella stands; in 
fact, one should have no 
trouble in finding useful 
pieces to fit the needs of 
anv individual 

Plaster pieces of clas- 
sic subjects in bas-relief, 
delicately tinted, form 
an attractive bit of wall 
decoration, and are sure 
to be appreciated. Pieces 
about 4 feet 8 inches in 
length, appropriate for 
use over mantels, cost $o. 

It would be hard to 
equal from an artistic 
point of view the small 
pieces illustrated at the 
top of page 195. These 
show only a few of the 
many exquisite objects 
of art of a type express- 





For a room finished in dark oak this green- 
ish bronze lamp with mica and metal 
shade would be particularly harmonious 


This Sheraton work-table makes a splendid Mahogany tea-table and tray 


gift if one cares to pay as much as $32 with satinwood inlay for $18 
ing individuality and good taste. The ‘small"baskets made of 
reed and adorned with festoons of tiny roses. finished in antique 
gold, make fascinating favors. These are made in many shapes 
and sizes. A design like the one shown costs $2.25. 

Carved wooden boxes finished in old bronze and lined with 
velvet or brocade make ideal jewel cases. The larger one shown 
costs $12, while the smaller one is but $4. 

The small glass jar is overlaid with reed upon which is a sprawl- 
ing design of grapes and leaves in low relief. This is given the 
“verde antique’’ finish 
with the fruit and leaves 
wrought out in faint colors, 
and is an expression of art 
worthy of special notice to 
the buyer of unusual 
things. 

The small hanging 
clock, designed upon good 
lines and finished to look 
like old bronze, costs 
$13.50. 

Round mirrors {set in 
carved wooden frames 
showing a massive design 
of fruit, flowers and leaves 
in dull old reds and greens, 
will, in the larger sizes, 
make a charming over- 
mantel decoration. There 
are also candlesticks, book 
ends and desk sets in carved wood finished in antique gold and 
dull colors. 

Great delicacy of design and excellence of workmanship are 
shown in the small picture frames. The one having the oval 
opening surrounded by small roses is mounted upon a plain wooden 
surface; the entire frame being finished in old gold, with just a 
suggestion of color in the flowers. These cost $3. The narrow 
frame also has the old gold finish and is decorated with a very 
simple stencil design in old bronze. 

For the devout person, the season and gift can be most appro- 
priately combined in a Della Robbia bambino. One most attrac- 
tive reproduction is about 12 inches in diameter, the background 
finished in very dull gold with the figure wrought out in delicate 
colors. This costs $5.25. 

The charm, the simplicity and the elegance of the furniture and 
ornament of the Colonial period is particularly well evidenced in 
the decoration and furniture designed and executed by the 


A reproduction of a medieval lamp 
which contains beneath its mica 
shade an electric bulb 
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Any of the articles shown in this group would prove most acceptable to people of discernment. The material used is wood, 
wicker, and in some cases plaster, all finished in a dull gold with occasional subdued color 





famous Adam brothers,—Robert and James. Robert, in one of 
his treatises on architecture and furniture, speaks of the color 
influence upon their work. ‘We thought it proper to color with 
the tints used in the execution, not only that posterity might 
be enabled to judge with some accuracy concerning the taste of the 
present age, but that the public in general might have the opportu- 
nity of cultivat- 
ing the beautiful 
art of decoration 
hitherto so little 
understood in 
most of the coun- 
tries of Europe.” 

These artists 
were not in sym- 
pathy with the 
sumptuous form 
of design. They 
were, however, in 
touch with the 
spirit of decora- 
tion which influ- 
enced Sheraton 


Some of the new articles in brass, such as this and Hepple- 
book rack, are finished in “fire bronze” that white, and in 
increases in beauty with age this period, cov- 


ering a part of 
the eighteenth century—to which we refer as Georgian—architec- 
ture, decoration and furnishings were in perfect harmony, a com- 
bination which did not exist at an earlier period. 

One feature of their furniture was the application of composite 
ornaments to woodwork. Festoons of drapery or wreaths of 
flowers caught up with a ram’s head or tied with a knot of ribbon 
are characteristic of the style. Their furniture was manufactured 
chiefly in mahogany, lightly carved, and often inlaid with satin- 
wood or painted in various colors. 

Into any room furnished along Georgian or Colonial lines a 
single representative piece of Adam furniture may be introduced. 
Furniture of Hepplewhite and Sheraton design may show the 
Adam decoration and ornament. Chairs faithfully reproducing 
the best examples of this period may be purchased for $40 and 
more. There are comparatively few American homes in which 
the period idea in furnishing is followed with absolute fidelity. 
The almost austere simplicity of the Adam room is not conducive 





to the comfort the luxurious American demands. For a reception- 
room or a drawing-room in a house where there are living-rooms 
and libraries as well, it is quite possible :o embody furnishings of 
this period, as such a room would only be required for formal 
occasions. 

The many beautiful designs offered this season by the manu- 
facturers of lamps and lighting fixtures make special appeal to the 
Christmas shopper who wants a really splendid and useful gift. 
There are few more acceptable gifts than a lamp, either for oil or 
adapted to electric lighting. Among the illustrations are two 
designs which commend themselves particularly because of their 
beauty of line and excellent craftsmanship. 

In rooms furnished in the English or craftsman style the lamp 
shown will have a most appropriate setting. It may be used for 
oil or for electricity. The metal work is a greenish bronze in 
color, and the shade is of mica with metal overlay. 

The small medieval lamp, which is also designed for electricity, 
is very unusual and is sure to draw attention wherever placed. 
The electric bulb is covered with a small mica shade. 





One could not go astray in choosing this Colonial candlestick at $5, the 
Colonial mirror in mahogany, 28 inches high, at $5.25 or the brass 
hanging gypsy kettle at $2.25 








We cannot hope to have in America the mellow, time-worn gardens such as those of the Ville Lante, for instance, nor is it wise 
to attempt copying these or the English centuries-old gardens 


Formal or Informal Gardens 


PHE QUESTION OF STYLE IN LANDSCAPE WORK WHEN NO NATURAL FEATURES GOVERN 


THE CHOICE 


BY GRACE 


THE REASON FOR AN EASY TRANSITION FROM ARCHITECTURE TO NATURE 


TABOR 


Photographs by the author and others 


[ / his ts the third of a series of articles by Miss Tabor on the great subject of landscape gardening as applied to the American home 


of moderate size. Preceding articles were: 


A! L. the lovely gardens of the world are ours to draw sugges- 
tions from; let us do just that, and stop there, scorning 
ever to copy. When all is said and done, let us have, here in 
America, American gardens—not imitation Italian or English or 
Dutch or anything else 

Italy, in the splendor of its gleaming, time-stained marbles 
and solemn cypress trees, is Italy adorned as its life, its climate, 
its social peculiarities and its evolution through twice a thousand 
years, have adorned it. England, with her castles and ancient 
abbeys and their moats and 
fish-ponds, relics of feudal 
days and cloistered monas 
teries, her clipped yews and 
velvet turf, is England after 
centuries of wars, of inva 
sions, of murders and pilfer 
ings and all the shifting con 
ditions of life which these 
things bring 

Isn't it time we young 
folks over here recognize this 
and give up the ridiculous 
task of attempting to build 
Elizabethan and Italian gar 
dens? Good taste and com 
mon sense would seem to in 
dicate that it is 

There are three factors 
which have directed the evo 
lution of these old-world gar- 
dens quite as definitely as 
they have directed the evolu 





An example of good formal gardening in America. Notice the transition 
planting from the formality of the garden proper through reedy grasses 
to the meadows beyond, and also the screening out of 
distant houses by judicious planting at the right 


‘“ Utilizing Natural Features in Garden Making” and ‘Getting Into a Place.’’} 


tion of the races which built them. And these three factors 
are at work here among us now, and will always be at work 
among men and will always so direct. 

Climate, of course, is one, though possibly the least important; 
the life of the people—their occupations, temperament, tastes 
and amusements—is another; their economic condition is the 
third. Of these three the first is predetermined beyond man’s 
interference; the second is variable; the third fixed practically, 
as far as a home site is concerned. 1If.an owner’s position changes 
economically he moves into 
the place which that change 
fits him for, whether it is up 
or down in the scale, and the 
new tenant of the house he 
has left acquires it because his 
position economically, ap- 
proximates the original posi- 
tion of its former owner. In 
other words, a place worth 
$10,000, costing $500 a year 
to maintain, will always be in 
the hands of owners of the 
same average income, though 
it may change hands fre- 
quently. Therefore, you see, 
its economic position is prac- 
tically a fixed one. 

Plainly then, whether the 
amount to be invested in a 
garden is $5, $5,000 or $50,000, 
itis a matter of most careful 
consideration under the 
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second factor. That is the one 
which stands for the changing, shift- 
ing, human equation, wherein the de- 
gree of cultivation, the temperament 
and the taste of the builder are to 
reveal themselves in the production, 
through living mediums, of some- 
thing that is good or bad, beauti- 
ful or ugly, truly artistic or falsely 
artificial. 

The two great schools of land- 
scape architecture are familiar 
enough and we have all shared, to a 
greater or less degree, in the bitter 





warfare that has raged between 
them since the long-ago days of 
Queen Anne; for it was in her reign 
that the reaction against “for- 
malism” which grew into an hys- 
terical obsession, first set in. 

It is doubtful if more belligerent 
partisans have ever represented 
opposing factions than those who 
have ranged themselves respectively 
on the side of “formal” and “in- 
formal’’—or natural—style in garden 
design. The contempt with which 
the latter have always regarded 
the former is only equaled by the 
disdain which the former have ever entertained for the latter. 

But it looks very much as if the long controversy was drawing 
toaclose. Not that it is fought out—oh, dear no!—but in spite of 
the resolute defence each faction has made of its chosen position, 
and the tenacity with which it has clung to it, force of circum- 
stances is bringing them both down—or up—upon a common 
ground; a garden ground, shall we say, that is neither strictly 
formal nor painstakingly and laboriously natural, but rather a 
happy compromise. 

This is precisely as it should be. No amnesty, voluntarily 
but grudgingly declared, could be as binding as this which the 
American home owner’s constantly growing appreciation of the 
beautiful in art and Nature is forcing. And the equilibrium 
which is thus becoming established furnishes the most favorable 
condition for the development of a national taste and skill in 
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There is a very common lack of feeling for the necessity of the gradual 
transition from architecture to nature. This home could be 
greatly improved by the use of judicious planting 
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This house is very little larger than the one below. The satisfying effect of spaciousness has been 
secured through the terrace treatment, the planting and the clear expanse of lawn 


gardening, indicative of and harmonious with, national life and 
character. 

The most ardent adherents of the landscape or natural school 
can hardly claim for it suitability to small areas, yet the small 
area is the typical American home site; while, on the other hand, 
the loyal advocates of that exquisite perfection of line and bal- 
anced detail which are the formal garden’s structural necessity, 
must admit that these features demand an outlay in building and 
a skilled care in the maintenance beyond the capacity of any- 
thing less than a truly plethoric purse. 

But both sides must agree that all buildings, of whatsoever 
form they may be, are artificial—hence, following strictly the 
logic of the “‘natural’’ school, are abominations, out of harmony 
with Nature. And what’s to be done about that? 

The apostle of Nature, untamed and free, has tried to an- 
swer by planting out base lines of buildings and the angies of 
masonry or wood with vines and low shrubs—but discerning 
eyes see that something still is wrong, though their possessors 
may not know what. A house rising from an irregular planting 
of trees and shrubbery is far better, to be sure, than a house rising 
bare from the ground on which it stands—but this is not enough. 

There is but one reasonable and logical reconciliation between 
Nature and the artificial. They cannot be brought into harmoni- 
ous relations except by carrying out architectural lines beyond the 
limits of stone or wood, in the more plastic materials which Nature 
supplies direct out of the garden—the trees and shrubs. By this 
means and this means only, there is the gradual transition from 
Nature wild to Nature tamed, and from Nature tamed and brought 
into a seemly order which approaches graciously yet unmistak- 
ably towards geometrical precision, to the actual and beautiful 
precision of the artificial structure man has contrived, by the aid 
of his compass and square. 

And now it looks very much as if we had reached the position 
of formal and informal, instead of a choice between the two—which 
is exactly the answer to this troublesome question that a study 
of the wonderful old gardens yields. So it develops that we have 
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An example of a formal garden in America that has no reason for being, in that it is a 


distinct unit not intimately connected with its house 


just gone around in a circle and are no farther now than when we 
started! 

Does it? No—for here is the pith of my argument; here is 
what | have been talking all this time to get ready to say: the 
formality of America is individual and distinctly American, and 
not to be expressed in alien modes, whether of building, garden- 
ing, salutation or what not. Upon occasion we are quite as 
punctilious as may be, but we are punctilious in our way, and not 
according to a foreign fashion. Therefore we are bound to pro- 
duce very different results, even within the restrictions of conven- 
tional lines, from those accomplished by other races—if we go 
quietly along and permit ourselves to develop. 

A formal, architectural, or conventional garden must continue 
along one of the principal axes of the house. If it cannot do this, 
make no attempt to have such a garden. And formal design of 
whatever extent, even the most limited, must be carried out on the 
axis of some feature of the house, such as an entrance, a porch, 
a large window or any important detail. 

This latter rule unerringly picks out the prominent archi- 
tectural lines which may be carried on beyond the wood or 
stone of the building, even though the building itself is absolutely 
irregular—and it supplies the necessary motif for planting even 


the tiniest dooryard, which, by the way, ought 
always to be planted upon such a motif. 

The smaller the garden area the more strict 
should be the adherence to conventional lines, 
though they need not by any means extend 
to the limits of a 50 x 100 foot suburban plot. 
Rarely, indeed, does the average suburban house 
lend itself to any very extensive formal scheme, 
for it itself is seldom laid out upon the regular 
lines of more pretentious dwellings. Some 
detail must therefore be chosen to work from 
—and usually this is the entrance, it being 
naturally the most prominent. With this well 
worked up and well blended into the general 
scheme, conventionality may stop right here, 
and broader lines may be followed in the rest 
of the work. 

Planning, however, is not all that there is 
to aformal garden. The lines must be carried 
out with material suited to them, and unless 
this is done the whole will inevitably fail. 
Plants are as different in their manners as 
people and quite as cranky looking when put 
in the wrong places. Stiff and prim little trees 
and shrubs are to be had in plenty—but they 
must be selected of a shape conforming to the position they are 
to occupy, and though a tangle of flowers may fill a given space 
in the formalest of gardens, the space itself must be set aside in 
a distinct and precise manner. 

Evergreens furnish such a variety of shapes, from Gothic to 
globular, that they are naturally much used in architectural 
planting—and formal design becomes, therefore, especially 
desirable in places where winter effect is sought. 

Upon the man or woman with an ingrowing prejudice against 
formality anywhere out-of-doors, let me urge, above all else, its 
appropriateness as a means of transition from Nature to man. 

Have wildwood, have daisy-studded meadows, have grand 
old trees and parklike sweeps of lawn by all means, if you have 
the space—but do not outrage these by setting in their midst an 
artificial excrescence in which to dwell without softening the 
affront as much as lays within your power, by all the means at your 
command. Even if there were no beauty in formality this need 
for it would be argument enough in its favor—but it is beautiful; 
in and by itself, it possesses a serene and stately beauty absolutely 
unrivaled. It is only the extravagant abuse of it that makes 
it undesirable—but extravagance is. vulgar whatever form it 
takes, and intemperance is always bad taste. 
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The exceptions to the rule requiring a somewhat formal treatment are: 


the house in the woods nestling among its trees, the low bungalow on the sand 
dunes, and the house growing out of the rocks, around none of which is a garden usually found. 


At the left is a summer home at 


Mt Pocono, Walter T. Smedley, architect; the house at the right is on a slope of the Ventura Valley, 
California, Messrs. Myron Hunt and Elmer Grey, architects 
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The opportunity for acquiring specimens of the handiwork of the Indian basket weavers is fast disappearing. A collection of this kind is interesting 
not only from the art side but also with the idea of effective decoration in mind 


Collecting Indian Baskets 


BY 


UT in California dwell the remaining few members of the 
Pomo, Yokut, Maidu and Hoopa tribes of Indians, whose 
handiwork in basketry has at last been accorded the appreciation 
that it rightly deserves. The Mission Indians are virtually ex- 
tinct, and the remaining tribes that are noted as basket makers 
are slowly but surely disappearing. A collection, therefore, of 
the designs of these primitive artists is distinctly of greater value 
than the ordinary collections such as occupy the minds and usurp 
the energies of many amateurs. In addition they make exceed- 
ingly attractive adjuncts in the interior decoration of a home. 
Within a radius of sixty-five miles about Ukiah live the 
Pomos, who have the reputation of being the best basket weavers 
in the world. Basket Number 1 is an example of their skill and is 
called a Tsai or one-stick piece. The figures represent “Trees on 
the Hill.”” Number 2 is a Shi-bu or three-stick coil basket, 
which is said to be one of the largest and finest of that type in any 
collection. Number 3 is also a three-stick basket and is the best 
specimen I have been able to find of a young woman’s work in 
five years’ collecting. It is interesting in showing that basket 
weaving by young Indian women need not be considered a_ lost 
art. The basket is one of their trinket receptacles and is half 
covered with the feathers of the red-headed woodpecker, with 
three groups of quail top-knots on the edge. It has fifty-three 
stitches to every inch space on the coil. A packing basket or 
burden carrier of bamtush weave is indicated by Number 4 on the 
illustrations. This basket is hung with a: net similar to a fish- 
net over the shoulder and supported by a band across the bearer’s 
forehead. The basket marked 5 is a fine Shuset weave which was 
probably made as a baby’s toy. | got the basket at what is 
known as a “Basket Burning’—a ceremony occurring at the 
funeral of the departed owner. A so-called “sun basket” is 
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Number 7, which is solidly covered with tiny red woodpecker 
feathers, into which a star pattern has been woven. The feathers 
are as smooth as upon the breast of a living bird, and are further 
ornamented by showy beads and abalone shell pendants. 

The home of the Yokuts is in Tulare and Hern counties —the 
western slope of the great pine-covered Sierra Nevadas. Fortu- 
nate indeed is the collector who owns any good Tulare baskets, 
for the tribe has sunk very low and has lost its skill in weaving. 
A Yokut dance basket used at the annual “ Dance of the Virgins”’ 
at harvest time is Number 8. Numbers g and to are Tulare 
bottle-neck baskets. The smaller one with the common rattle- 
snake pattern is the so-called “witch basket” which was supposed 
to have about it such an evil influence that no woman of the tribe 
would handle it. It is a curious thing that any basket weaver 
would voluntarily set such a stigma upon her own handiwork. 
A Tulare bowl is indicated by Number 11. It is marked in bands 
of perfect Maltese crosses, but is called ‘‘ Butterflies in Flight.” 

The Tijones, Santa Ynez and Santa Barbara Mission Indian 
tribes are virtually extinct. Number 13 is a Santa Ynez plaque 
or meal tray, of which there are, to the best of my knowledge, 
only a few in existence. A Hoopa squaw cap is shown by Num- 
ber 14. It was made to serve the double purpose of a hat dur- 
ing the day and a plate from which to eat mush at meal time. 

The home of the Maidus embraces the counties of the north 
and south gold mine belt of California. An old Maidu mush bowl 
is shown at Number 15. A basket of this kind was half filled 
with pinole, the staple food of the California Indian, made from 
pine knots pounded into a meal and mixed with water. This 
mixture is then cooked in the basket by dropping red hot stones 
into the mush. Number 16 is a meal tray which I secured from 
an old woman high up in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
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The Kentia is most reliable of all the A basket of English primroses and ferns that would make an Acalypha hispida is cultivated for its 


house ferns excellent gift, particularly if grown by the giver 


long red spikes 


House Plants 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE CHOICE AND CARE OF PALMS, FERNS 
AND FLOWERING PLANTS INDOORS—WHAT TO GROW AND HOW TO GROW IT 


4 VERY one feels the absolute need of plants in the house 
4 during the winter, and while a small percentage of these 
people can afford to turn the work over to a florist at so much 
per season, the great majority are obliged to depend wholly upon 
themselves in their effort to keep their plants looking well. 
lhe greatest trouble with plants in the house is not with the 
plants themselves but with the abuse they are subjected to, which 
goes under the name of care. Too much care is as bad as much 
neglect 
One of the greatest sources of destruction for house plants is 
repotting In some way or another the 
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another pot and ram the loam about it. This is heresy, according 
to all good gardeners’ ideas, but it works well just the same. 
And the pot should be but a size larger than the one the plant was 
taken from. Pots too large are a great handicap. 

No rule for watering applies toall cases. If your plants need 
water give it to them. If the weather has been dull and sunless 
don’t give the plants any water. Keep the soil moist, not soggy; 
that is, keep it on the tendency towards dry rather than wet. 
But when you water be sure that the lower part of the plant gets 
the moisture as well as the top. A plant properly potted will 
have easy drainage as shown in an illus- 





idea of repotting seems to have deeply 
rooted itself into about everybody's 
head and it stands as a panacea for all 
plant ills. Plants in health and out of 
health are repotted And when this 
repotting is done in the house by one 
who is inexperienced, the results are 
always much more serious than if done 
by a gardener in a greenhouse. The 
fact of the matter is that your plants 
will do very much better in a seemingly 
small pot, undisturbed, than in a pot 
too large or if frequently repoited 
Keep your fingers off the roots of the 
plant if it is doing well, and even if it is 
not doing as well as you would like, give 
it a little stimulant, instead of repotting 
A plant will respond to it just as a man 
will. Put ina tittle bone meal and the 
result will be gratifying. It will help 
where a repotting would kill. Then 
again, if you feel that you must repot, 








tration herewith. 

As an experiment, if you have an old 
rubber plant that seems fit to be thrown 
out and in a pot that you think hope- 
lessly too small, take it and thoroughly 
saturate it; put it in the sunlight and 
put on a dose of bone meal—about a 
tablespoonful to an eight-inch pot. 
Water it every third day and give an 
occasional dose of nitrate of soda, a tea- 
spoonful to three gallons of water. 
Don’t feel badly if you happen to forget 
to water it at the regular time. The 
chances are that you will not throw 
away your old plant. Many an old 
plant can be coaxed into doing further 
duty by just such little attentions. If 
your plants are in jardiniéres be sure not 
to allow the water to collect in the bot- 
tom. The reason is that it gets sour and 
foul and the plant does not like to have 
3] ~=wet feet continuously. The best way 








just knock the plant out of the pot and 
without disturbing the roots place it in 
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The begonia is an old favorite of which there are 
varieties with variegated foliage 


is to take the plants out and water them, 
allowing them to drain. Afterwards put 
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them back in the jar- 
diniéres. When you 
have learned the trick 
of watering, the “know 
how”’ of keeping plants 
in the house is mastered. 

There are plenty of 
pests waiting a chance 
to take up residence on 
your plants, but they 
can be easily handled if 
one is watchful. Look 
over the leaves of the 






































palms occasionally, 
both sides and along 
the stems. It doesn’t 
take long to do it if the pest has not located. Wipe the leaves 
with a cloth. A little Ivory soapsuds on a cloth is a great help. 
After you have used the soap it would help considerably, if pos- 
sible, to syringe the foliage. This spraying is a great help. Of 
course if a plant has been neglected to such an extent that it 
is very badly covered with scale, the best 


Try a fern ball and keep 
it moist 


Pandanus Veitchit is one of the 
easiest house plants to grow 


The Maiden-hair fern requires space, 
good drainage and good compost 


variety of house plant, nothing/can compare with the Aspi- 
distra. Youcan keep it in the same pot for years and it will make 
roots strong enough to break the pot. Because of its prominence 
in the windows of saloons it has been looked down upon by 
many very sensitive persons, but notwithstanding its unfortunate 

surroundings, it can be made a most desirable 





thing to do is to be generous and give it 
to the poor. It is wonderful how rapidly 
scale and insects get busy, and one must 
get to work before they land. For a bad 
case use a kerosene emulsion. Dissolve a 
half pound of Ivory soap in a half gallon 
of soft water, shaving the soap into the 
water as the latter boils. Remove from the 
fire and add a gallon of kerosene, churning 
or shaking the mixture vigorously until a 
creamy emulsion is formed. Make a smaller 
quantity if more convenient, for a small can 
of the emulsion—which you may buy if you 
like and save trouble—will last a long time. 
Use it diluted with eight or ten parts of 
water. Syringe the plant with clean water 
after this treatment. Get in among the 
branches with a stiff brush. This is the 
place to hunt out the pests. 

Now as to what to grow. First and fore- 
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- house plant. Keep its leaves shining and 
put it most any old place and it will grow 


and continue to grow and look well. Give 
it a little bone meal once in awhile. Lurida 
and lurida var. are the kinds to get. The 


first is the green. the latter, variegated. 

Araucaria excelsa or Norfolk Island Pine 
is ‘a 'most attractive plant, but with most 
people difficult to grow. Keep it moist in 
watering, give it light but not hot sun and 
spray it frequently and you may be lucky to 
keep it going. It is worth the trouble of 
experiment for the sake of its decorative 
value. 

Almost as good as the Aspidistra is the 
Pandanus Veitchii. A great many have 
been unsuccessful with this plant, but if it 
is kept on the dry side and given the light, 
with a careful watching for scale, nothing 
will do any better. It will last for years. 
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most stand the Kentias, Fosteriana and Bel- 
morea. They are all that could be desired 
in the way of a palm. When you buy be 
reasonably sure that the plant has been potted some time. To 
do this turn it out of the pot and see the condition of the 
roots. A newly potted plant does not do so well as one 
that has been potted some time. 
For an iron- 


The Boston Fern endures very well the, 
dry atmosphere of the house” 


| know it for I have proved it. The small 
plants are suited for a table centerpiece. 
Try a fern ball—it’s worth the trouble. 
Soak it thoroughly first and hang it up. When it starts growth 
give it occasional waterings of manure water or, if the board of 
health is too vigilant, use bone meal. A well grown fern ball is 
very beautiful. Don’t forget to keep it well moistened. 
The main point is to 





bound, indestruct- 
ible, last-till-the- 
cows-come-home 

















In potting always secure 
drainage space at bottom 


Wipe the leaves with a damp 
cloth to keep the pores open 





Scale on a palm leaf—spray 
with kerosene emulsion 


choose something from 
among the available 
house plants. 








To examine the roots re- 


The first a is too large, the 
move the pot in this way 


second just right in size 
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The American mistletoe has smaller berries 
than the scarce Engiish variety 


There are few Christmas greens more graceful 
than sprays of the white pine 


The balls of the sweet gum are decorative 
but they drop seeds like a pepper-box 


Christmas Greens Outdoors and In 


SOME OLD 


FAVORITES AND A FEW NEW GREENS THAT WILL LEND 


CHEER AND ATTRACTIVENESS TO THE HOME DURING THE HOLIDAYS 


By Bo. Ge 


CALVENE 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves 


ft YRis! MAS greens grow—some of them—in every patch 
4A of woods; but very soon they will not, unless they are 
gathered less greedily in the future than they have been in the 
past. From north, south, east and west they pour into the big 
cities for a month before Christmas, so in 


of green, the American market yields fifteen varieties. Surely, 
with such an assortment, we can deny ourselves the laurel. 

The extravagant use of club moss or ground pine—which is 
not a pine at all, by the way, but what botanists call a “fern 





every part of the land there is something 
to be had for the picking—and nearly 
everywhere the land is robbed. 

Before we goon to find out what we 
may gather, let us declare against the 
further sacrifice of a single branch of that 
loveliest of American wildings, the moun- 
tain laurel Those who know say that 
this glory of the Eastern hills is in greater 
danger of extermination than any other 
plant, for what with the depredations of 
those who seek its wood for the manu- 
facture of various articles, those who seek 
its leaves in summer that the fruiterer 
may trim his wares, and those who seek 
its leaf and branch in winter for the 
making of Christmas ropes by the mile, 
it has no chance at any season. And to 
make the tragedy more sure, laurel is a 
slow-growing plant. 

So if you love it—and who does not? 
leave it, and guard it from the less 
scrupulous with the utmost power and 








ally’’—is making this more and more rare 
in woods that are accessible. Still you 
may come across it, possibly, trailing its 
sinuous way over the muck of deep woods 
or swamps. Gather it in moderation with 
a clear conscience, for it will keep abreast 
of such harvesting even though what is 
taken must come up roots and all. It 
is the reckless plucking and scouring of 
the woods such as the Indian pickers in 
the Northwest practice, which wrings the 
penalty of “No more!” from outraged 
Nature. 

Nothing can quite take the place of 
this graceful, vine-like green for garlands 
and festoons, yet very lovely effects may 
be obtained with garlands made of smal} 
evergreen branches bound along a cord or 
rope. The exquisite feathery white pine 
of almost any bit of woodland, sprays of 
cedar or spruce or fir—all these lend 
themselves to such handling and may be 
readily used with a little patience and 
as taste to guide the binding. 








persuasion at your command. Counting 
all the cone-bearing trees as one kind 
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Do not torture holly and stiff branching plants 
into wreaths—stand them in jars 


> \ 


One advantage of this sort of thing 
is that it need sacrifice nothing, literally. 
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Branches and 
| sprays for it may 
be cut from imperfect 
trees or sparingly cut, 
one here and one there, 
from many trees. Take 
them always where they will 
not be missed —that is the point 
and cut them off clean instead of 
tearing them. This is much easier 
on the hands and temper, as well as 
on the tree. 

North of Delaware holly does not 
grow wild in the woods, which seems a 

pity, for it is hardy and can weather the 

winter of the north perfectly, as many 
an old tree, on old estates in the North, 
testifies. A pair of trees are surely worth 
planting for the all-the-year-round beauty of 
their shining foliage—and one tree, carefully 
cut from, would yield the Christmas holly 
annually. Two must be planted, as the spe- 
cies is dicecious and only one therefore will be 
berry-bearing. Without a pair there can 
never be fruit—and the fruits are half the 
holly’s glory, of course. 

Galax leaves are familiar to everyone by 
this time, though they do come from only one 
part of the world and have not been coming 

from there for very long. But the use of them has grown to be 
world-wide and the picking of them is a regular industry in the 
mountains of North and South Carolina. The plant is perfectly 
hardy and easily grown where moist and cool conditions can 
be given it—and its white blossoms are exquisite. So, along 
with the holly, one may raise galax and have more than holiday 
pleasure in it. 

And finally, there is another charming 
Southern shrub,—the Leucothoe—which 
is being planted more and more in shrub- 
bery borders and as a facing down to rho- 
dodendrons and laurel. Most nurseries 
list it now, but comparatively few whose 
grounds boast specimens of it know its 
place and popularity as a Christmas 
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The Leucothoe’s 
long, graceful 
sprays are 
very well suit- 
ed to decora- 
tive purposes 
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Try the swag-and-garland scheme of drap- 
ing Christmas greens this year 


grows a smilax that drapes the trees in tender green luxuriance. 
Gathering it is a simple process of pulling it down, and though it 
has not the holiday air of other greens, it is festive and adaptable 
—the latter a distinct advantage where something is wanted for 
twining. The Northern markets are getting quantities of this 
each year now. 

Mistletoe grows as far north as New Jersey and the berries of 
the native species are much more plentiful than the imported 
and warranted genuine Druid article—which makes up for their 
being smaller. And it is quite as effective, whatever way it is to 
be used. Indeed, the market offers less and less of the English 
mistletoe every year. 

Clusters of the balls of the sweet gum 
tree, tied loosely together, are attractive, 
though not exactly a green. Very decora- 
tive uses may be found for them, however, 
and similarly for pine cones and the. balls 
of the buttonwood tree. 

With the greens gathered, the question 
of using them to the greatest advantage 
presents some perplexities—for there is no 
doubt a right way, and many wrong ones, 
to adorn a house. 

An idea which, well carried out, is most 
attractive, is the use of conventional de- 
signs. Garlands and festoons of woven 
cedar or fir or pine, on the lines of the 
classic garland of the ancients, make a dig- 
nified arrangement that looks extremely 
well and is not forever getting in the way. 
Such festoons, carried around a room just 
below the ceiling line in a frieze of spicy 
green, are lovely and, what is quite as im- 
portant, restful. 

The sand method of preserving autumn 
leaves will keep 
them perfect in 
form and _ color 
until they are to 
be used—and it 
is simple enough. 
On a layer of sand 
in a pan or large 














green. The long curving sprays, with their 
regular arrangement of gorgeously colored 
leaves, are in most perfect shape for deco- 
rative use, and its brilliant bronzes and 
purples make it one of the loveliest things 
of all the wealth of color and leaf texture 
that the season offers. 

Any kind of fern, gathered early in the 
season, may be kept for Christmas by put- 
ting the fronds away in an ordinary cellar, 
if it is cool and moist. Bittersweet is 
familiar to every country child and noth- 
ing is more decorative and truly Christ- 
masy than it, with its abundance of scarlet 
seeds unable to contain themselves and 
bursting their golden overcoats. These are 
enough in themselves to satisfy most any- 
one, but by being very forehanded it is 
possible to secure the branches before the 
leaves have fallen and thus have a green 
setting for the berries in the holiday dis- 











flat dish, lay a 
layer of the leaves 
carefully—cover 
them with sand, 
then add another 
layer of leaves, and 
so on. 

Put it in a 
warm place—the back of the stove or the 
warming oven if this does not get actually 
hot—and leave it over night or for two 
nights, if comparatively cool. 

Bring in branches of kinnikinick from 
the woods, and winterberry, for the vases 
and jardiniéres. The wax myrtle of 
barren tracts toward the sea is not avail- 
able to everyone, but gather it, you who 
can, and have several big bunches of it 
around. 

Then, if you want a treat, throw some 
on the fire in the grate on Christmas 
night, and let the incense of it as it 











The _ winterberry’s 
bright red fruits re- 
main on the branches 
until midwinter and 
are not eaten by the 
birds 








play. 


; — Myrica is a 
South of ‘Mason and Dixon’s 


there 


apanese fruit tree with evergreen, 
magnolia-like foliage and black or red berries 


burns float out and flavor all your Christ- 
mas dreams, 








This antique Anatolian mat, 3 ft. 3 in. by This Daghestan, 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 11 in., makes 


1 ft. 9 in., could be had for about $8 


Here is a modern Anatolian mat, 2 ft. 10 in. by 


a most acceptable gift, costing about $8 1 ft. 10 in., that would probably cost $6 


Oriental Rugs tor $50 and Less 


\ SPLENDID FIELD FOR THE CHRISTMAS SHOPPER—HOW TO KNOW THE 
VARIOUS TYPES, WHERE THEY COME FROM, AND THEIR CARE IN USE 


BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


] | AVE you ever received or g’ ven an Oriental rug as a Christ- 

mas gift? Probably not, for the reason that there is a 
widespread misconception that there is no such thing as an inex- 
pensive Oriental rug. Of course you cannot buy a large rug for 
littke money, but there is always a place in any house for a 
small one, and two or three of these will furnish a floor very 
acceptably 

It would be hard to find any more wel- 
come gift. Then, too, there ts such an air 
of permanence about an Oriental, and in 
the selection of a design you can express 
to an exceptional degree your appreciation 
and understanding of the recipient's taste. 

Everyone knows, of couise, that vege- 
table dyes are better on wool than aniling 
dyes, and that the color sup  ority of 
Oriental rugs is due to the us of only 
vegetable dyes, as is the case with Euro- 
pean hand-woven tapestries. However, 
everyone does not know that before wool 
will take aniline dyes well, the natural oil 
of the wool has to be scoured out of it, 
leaving it dead and dull as in many 
European and American products. Some- 
times after dying an application of oil is 
given such dead-wool rugs to produce a 
lustre, but this lustre at best is only tem- : 
porary, and does not compensate for the A Khatchii Bokhara 
fact that the wearing qualities of the wool, 





in such cases, are gone beyond restoration. In the Orient they 
do not scour and bleach the life out of the wool. Instead they 
give it a gentle washing that removes little of the natural oil, 
which secures life to the rug. 

his living wool they dye with vegetable dyes that are not as 
fast as aniline dyes, and which run somewhat when wet, but that 
do, in the course of years, cooperate with 
the substance of the wool without destroy- 
ing it. The process known as “washing”’ 
removes the loose dye and silvers the sur- 
face of the rug. Skilful washing improves 
a rug while bad washing kills it, just as 
“scouring” kills wool, before it is woven. 

Among Oriental rugs commonly sold 
unwashed are those known as Anatoltan 
mats, two of which we illustrate. Both 
weave and wool are coarse, and the colors 
are crude. But one may improve upon 
these colors by washing such rugs carefully 
with Castile soap and rainwater, taking 
care to get the “loose dye” out without 
permitting the stain to penetrate where 
not desired. 

A friend of mine who had a rug of 
extraordinary color ugliness said he made 
it beautiful by leaving it out on the roof 


all winter in the snow. | should hesitate 
the first name signify- 


ing a cross design in the middle of the ‘Y'ng such heroic experiment except in a 
rug, 4 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 6 in., costs $45 hopeless case as a last resort, but there is 
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no doubt that in winter snow sprinkled on a rug and swept out 
(always sweeping with the nap) cleans the rug safely and helps 
it to grow old gracefully. 

The statement once made that “rugs over fifty years old 
may properly be called antiques” may now be amended by saying 
instead “rugs over twenty years old, or that look it.””._ In buying 
small and inexpensive rugs the ordinary shop use of the word 
“antique” should be disregarded. Instead select rugs for their 
excellence of design, color and weave and the quality of their wool. 

Anatolian and Hamadan mats are certainly inexpensive. 
The two Anatolians here illustrated are good value for their price. 
Their designs are above average, for the word Anatolian is used 
to cover a multitude of sins—job lots of small rugs from anywhere 
in Asia Minor. 

Among the most interesting rugs in the world are those that 
come from the Russian Caucasus, once Persian territory, but 
acquired by Russia in 
1813, 1828, and 1878. The 
designs of these rugs are 
rectlinear and geometrical, 
even when animal and 
human forms are intro- 
duced in the design, 
as often happens in 
Kabistans. Asa rule 
Kabistans are softer and 
more like Persian rugs 
than Daghestans or Shir- 
vans, which are the other 
two principal types from 
the Caucasus. 

The Daghestan rugs— 
receiving their name from 
the province where they 
are woven—represent the 
extremes in rectilinear con- 
vention — stars, squares, 
hexagons, tile and trellis 
effects, exquisitely bal- 
anced. Red, blue, green 
and yellow, with plenty of 
intermingled white and 
cream to silver the tones, 
are the dominant colors. For small Colonial rooms, and for all 
other rooms of classic simplicity, Daghestan rugs are recom- 
mended. The finest rugs in the world are woven in territory 
that is still under Persian dominion, and that have been Persian 
for centuries. Back in the days of ancient Rome it was the same. 


‘ 


This Kermanshah silk prayer rug, 2 ft. 2 
in. by 3 ft. 5 in., could be had for $40 





Here is a Belouche, 4 ft. 11 in. by 2 ft. 7 in., 
that would bring about $10 





A Kabistan, 2 ft. 
7 in. by 2 ft., 
worth $7 or $8 


Therefore 
the weaving of 
rugs in Persia 
is an industry 
that is fostered 
by national 
pride and en- 
couraged by 
national and local governments. Indeed, it was the decisive 
action on the part of the officers of the Shah that prohibited 
aniline dyes being adopted by any Persian weavers, since it was 
felt that to permit Persian rugs to deteriorate in excellence would 
be equivalent to a national calamity. 

Among Persian rugs the most interesting are those that come 
from the desert province of Kerman, that has a population of 
only 250,000, with an area exceeding that of the State of New 
York. The colors of these rugs are wonderfully delicate, and 
their designs are plant, flower and bird forms, treated less geomet- 
rically and more naturalistically than those of any other Orienta] 
rugs. Many of them resemble the designs of the French hand- 
woven rugs they are said to have inspired three centuries ago. 
The wool of Kerman is unusually soft and silky. The Kerman- 
shah, or Royal Kerman, that is here illustrated is well worth the 
$40 asked for it. 

Sarebend rugs are woven in the mountains of Western Persia 
in the province of Sarawan, from which it derives its name. The 
field is usually filled—as in the rug here illustrated—with rows 


The $50 limit is reached by this beautiful Tabriz 
rug, 5 ft. roin. by 4 ft. 3 in. 
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You can have a Kelim, alike on both sides, 6 ft. 3 in. by 
3 ft. 9 in., for about $23.50 
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The Sarebend has a fairly smooth, firm back. This one, 5 ft. 2 in. 
by 3 ft. 2 in., would sell for about $25 


of small cones, the stems of alternate rows facing alternate ways. 
Ihe cones are commonly in blue or red, on red or blue or ivory 
ground. The borders are frequently very elaborate and inter- 
esting 

Sarouk rugs, also woven in Western Persia, are noteworthy for 
their quaint medallion effects, with Kerman florals freely intro- 
duced lhe colorings are delicate and the weave admirable. 

labriz—the ancient Tauris—is an important city in North- 
western Persia—is famous as a center of rug weaving and of the 
rug trade, and also because it is on the main caravan route that 
connects Central and Western Persia with Turkey. Tabriz rugs 
are masterpieces of the weaver’s art and are made of the finest 
wool. But in response to European and American demand many 
of the designs are losing their true Oriental individuality. The 
colorings are very light and delicate and large center medallions 
are common in the pattern—often on an ivory field. 

Bokhara, one of the most remote countries in the world, 700 
miles east of the Caspian Sea, but on a Russian railway, was 
assimilated by Russia in 1868 and is three times as large as the 
State of New York, with less than half the population. Bokhara 
rugs abound in octagon- and diamond-shaped figures, in blue and 
white on rich red grounds. The long gray wool fringes and wide 
selvages—usually at both ends of the rug, and frequently figured 
in tapestry weave or embroidered—are most interesting and 
absolutely prevent Bokhara rugs from fraying. Still the colors 
are strong, and we would not particularly recommend Bokhara 
rugs for the decoration of a boudotr. 


CREA REM ER He 





The Cashmere rug may readily be distinguished by the very shaggy back. 
This one is 5 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft. 11 in. and costs $25 


Belouche, the French adjective for Beluchistan, is used to 
designate rugs woven in that country and in that part of Persia 
adjacent to it. Belouches are beautifully fringed and selvaged 
like Bokharas, but come in softer colors, often with interesting 
tones of buff and camel's hair. While they are not masterpieces 
either of weaving or design, they represent good values, at their 
prevailing low prices, or any of the other small Orientals. One of 
the Belouches here illustrated, 4 ft. 11 in. x 2 ft. 7 in., retails 
for $10. 

About the weave of Oriental rugs there is no mystery, nor 
does process of weaving require long individual experience or 
great individual skill. But it does require expert direction and, 
above all, cheap labor. The women who weave rugs in Sultanabad, 
in Western Persia, are paid only five cents a day, a wage cost of 
$20 for a 10 x 12 ft. rug of average fineness. 

Cashmeres have no pile, and in weave are diametrically 
different from other rugs. They start with a simple warp of 
longitudinal threads like the rest, but the weaver, instead of 
inserting a row of cut knots that he bends with one or more weft 
threads, simply twists his threads over and under warp threads 
so that each twist hides two. Cashmere rugs are very durable and 
have a shaggy back, be- 
cause of the loose threads 
left where colors end. 
They are woven in the 
province of Shirvanin the 
Russian Caucasus, and 
probably get their name 
from the resemblance of 
their backs to those of 
Cashmere shawls. Light 
blue is a dominant color, 
with light red and cream 
or white to form the 
pattern. 

Kelims are going'upin 
price every year—those 
woven in Turkey and the 
Caucasus as well as those 
woven in Persia. In 
weave Kelims are primi- 
tive tapestries, like Mexi- 
can serapes and Navajo 
rugs, but the wool is 
harder, the weave finer, 
and the designs a thous- 
and times more _inter- 
esting. Where colors meet parallel with the warp, Kelims show 
an open slit (like Gobelin and Flemish tapestries) before they 
go to the rentraiteuse to be sewed up—but in the Kelim illustrated 
wide slits have been avoided by having the colors meet diagon- 
ally. Kelims are too thin for use as rugs except in summer, 
but tor couch and table-covers, and as portiéres they are admir- 
able. Kelims show a few loose yarn-ends on the back, but 
fewer than Cashmeres and still fewer than tapestries of fine 
weave. 

Rug salesmen consider it extraordinary—but | do not—that 
sO many persons seem unable to tell an Oriental rug from a 
domestic one in Oriental design. Not that the resemblance is 
close, but at first sight the imitation rugs seem to possess many 
qualities of the originals. But if you turn the Oriental over and 
trace the mosaic of pattern clearly outline in color on the back, 
and then notice that the design of a Wilton, an Axminster, or a 
Brussels hardly shows on the back of it at all, orif you look at the 
fringe and notice that most of the domestic rugs—except rag 
rugs—are fringeless, or have mere applied fringes, then you will 
have in mind the more obvious distinctions. 


For $45 you can secure an antique Sa- 
rouk, such as this one measuring 5 ft. 
by 3 ft. 4 in. 
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The Christmas Rose 


ONE OF THE MOST GRACEFUL AND DELICATE OF FLOWERS, AND ONE 
THAT SEEMS MOST CONTENTED WHEN IT CAN BLOOM IN THE SNOW 


BY FLORENCE BECKWITH 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves 


HE botanical name of the Christmas Rose, //e/leborus niger, 
does not seem to be very appropriate, for the blackness 
indicated by the specific name certainly cannot apply to the pure 
white blossoms. It is, k- wever, supposed to refer to the black- 
ish roots, or, possibly, to the poisonous properties contained in 
them. 

There is something peculiarly charming in a flower which has 
grace and delicacy, and yet can endure the chilling blasts of the 
north wind and the intense cold of winter. It may seem a little 
uncanny to go out when the ground is covered with snow, perhaps 
several inches deep, and, brushing the feathery pall aside, uncover 
beautiful and seemingly delicate flowers, «tiff and brittle, it may 
be, and glittering with frost crystals, but smiling, withal, as if 
winter had no terrors for them; but this is what you can do if you 
have a bed of Christmas Roses. 

But while the plant is particularly interesting from the fact 
of its blooming in the winter, it also has beauties of its own that 
would attract attention even in a luxuriant garden of blooming 
flowers. 

The flower stems spring directly from the root and bear one or 
two blossoms each. Buds of the Christmas Rose are delicately 
tinted with pink on the outside when they first appear, but the 
full-blown flowers are pure waxy white,’changing to a pale 





The Christmas Rose blooms from October to Spring without protection 


green tint as they 
grow older, and re- 
maining a long time 
on the stems. The 
blossoms are from 
two to three inches 
across with a large 
number of yellow 
stamens. The true 
petals are small, 
tubular bodies, or 
nectaries, in the 
form of a horn with 
an irregular opening. 
A well-established plant will throw up a number of flower stalks 
in succession, thus prolonging the season of flowering, and a 
dainty pink bud is often the accompaniment of a pure white, 
fully expanded flower. 

The leaves of the Christmas Rose are dark green, thick, 
leathery, and practically evergreen. They make a fitting environ- 
ment for the dainty white blossoms and a pleasing contrast to 
them. If grown in a partially shaded location, the leaves are so 
rich in color and so vigorous that the plants are not unattractive 
even in summer. 

There are numerous varieties of the Christmas Rose, some with 
white blossoms dotted with red and purple, others dark purple, 
rose color, crimson, scarlet, yellow-flowered and green. Some of 
these have large blossoms and are showy and attractive, but most 
of them blossom in the spring and for that reason are not so 
popular or desirable as Helleborus niger. 

Here in Rochester, N. Y., and vicinity, the Christmas Rose 
begins to blossom in October (sometimes even in September) 
and continues to flower until the next spring. This is without 
protection of any kind. 

Carried into the house, the flowers seem to be none the worse 
for the chilling temperature to which they have been subjected, 
and will remain fresh a week or two if kept in a cool room, or if 
put out of doors or into an apartment with very low temperature 
at night. If the stems are slit up an inch or so, it will help tc 
keep the blossoms in a zood condition for a longer time after 
picking. 

If there are a few warm days at Christmas time, sufficient to 
melt away the snow, these brave blossoms are sure to display 
themselves, smiling as if they enjoyed blooming in the dead of 
winter. 

It has been particuiarly noticed that while in the fali the 
flower stems are six or eight inches tall, in the winter they are 
much shorter, the blossoms sometimes just appearing above the 
ground and seeming to want to nestie down under the snow. 
They seem to be gratefui, too, for a covering of snow in the coldest 
weather. 

One bed of Christmas Roses just beyond the limits of our city 
is so large and fine that it has obtained more than a local reputa- 
ticn. It was particularly beautiful last tall. The plants began 
blooming in October and the latter part of that month were in 





There are numerous varieties of Helleborus— 
white blossoms dotted with red and purple, 
others dark purple, rose color, crimson, scar- 
let, yellow and green, but the white one is the 
real Christmas Rose 


(Continued on page ix) 
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The garden is on the road or entrance side of the house. On the opposite side the attraction is the view over Lake Michigan. 
Messrs. Myron Hunt and Elmer Grey were the architects 


Hawthorne Lodge 


4 COUNTRY HOME AT FOX POINT, WISCONSIN, ON THE SHORE OF LAKE 
MICHIGAN—A HOUSE OF INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL PLAN THAT COST $4,200 


STUYVESANT 








BY JARED 


hi" YX POINT is a suburb of Milwaukee and about ten miles north 

of the city. There is a bluff on the shore of Lake Michigan 
at this point which is about ninety feet high. Fora distance of a 
mile or more along the shore this bluff stands back several hundred 
yards, leaving a strip of meadow land behind it and the water. 

On this wooded bluff stands Hawthorne Lodge, a summer home 
which has many interesting features of plan as well as a particu- 
larly attractive appearance as a whole. The house might stand 
for a type of the well designed country home of moderate size. 
One sees so many examples of the more elaborate types of home 
these days, which are interesting but beyond the reach of most 
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In warm weather the dining-table is set in the screened porch, convenient to 
the kitchen. During the winter one end of the living-room 
takes the place of a dining-room 
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of us, that it is particularly gratifying to find how successfully a 
small home may be worked out if one goes about it in the right way. 

A glance at the plan will show just how much has been included 
and also what has had to be given up. It will be noticed that 
there is no dining-room but that the living-room has been recog- 
nized as the main essential on the first floor, to which everything 
else has been made subordinate. This room measures 15 xX 24 
feet, not including the alcove at the front, nor the space taken 
by the stairway and vestibule, nor the alcove leading to the bath. 

The location of the bath on the first floor is one of those unex- 
pected things which results from the peculiar exigencies of the site. 


Stat 


BED ROOM 
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BED ROOM 
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There are three good bedrooms on the second floor, each with a view 
down over the lake, and the end ones have cross ventilation 
through the gable windows 
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It was impossible to get the water in sufficient force at the height 
of the second floor. Therefore, although naturally less convenient, 
the bathroom had to be planned for the lower ievel. 

The front of the house, or, to be more accurate, the entrance 
side of the house, faces the road and looks out upon the flower 
garden. The opposite side commands a magnificent view down 
upon the lake through the wooded edge of the bluff. On this 
side, too, there is a screened porch which is used throughout the 
warm weather as a dining-room. In the winter time the dining- 
table is moved into one end of the living-room. 

It was, of course, but natural to plan the second story with its 
three bedrooms commanding the view over the lake, each of the 
larger bedrooms having also a pair of windows in the gable ends. 
Throughout the second story the windows are casements, opening 
out. 

The woodwork in the living-room is one of the most attractive 
features of thehouse. It isof asturdy, straightforward construction 
throughout, in perfect keeping with the character of the house. 
On the ceiling the secend floor joists have been allowed to show, 
and the fact that these .. nbers contained the usual assortment of 
knots and checks was felt to be a recommendation rather than a 
fault, inasmuch as they are convincing evidence of honest construc- 
tion rather than mere applied decoration. 

Shingles were used for the exterior walls, the roof and for the 
porch roof supports. In order-to secure a more interesting texture, 
however, lath strips were laid beneath the butts of every other 
horizontal course of the shingles. The effect was to give stronger 
horizontal lines by means of the resulting shadows. 

One of the minor features of Hawthorne Lodge, which serves 
to show how much careful consideration has been given to every 
detail, is the walk leading from the road to the entrance porch. 
Gravel had been used for this walk when the house was first built, 
but it was found that in rainy weather this was tracked over the 
lawn and in upon the floor of the house. The obvious solution 
of the problem was a brick walk, but in this case it would have 
been unduly expensive, for the reason that there are no brick 
kilns in the neighborhood. There was, however, a cement mill 
not far distant, and nearer still was the beach with an infinite 
variety of colored pebbles. These two facts, together with the 
recollection of a public square at Mentone, Italy, which had been 
paved with colored pebbles laid in a pattern in cement, resulted 
in working out the same idea at Hawthorne Lodge. Large flat 
stones and pebbles of dark reds and blues were gathered from the 





A wide porch extends across the lake front and one end of the Lodge and 
forms the outdoor living-room throughout the summer months 


lake shore. The stones were laid irregularly down the center of the 
walk and along the edges. The intervening spaces were filled 
with the pebbles. To protect the walk against frost, a substantial 
foundation of gravel was laid beneath the cement, which formed 
a bed for the stones in the center. It need hardly be added that 
the walk was not a particularly economical one after all, largely 
because of the labor involved, but there is no question about its 
effectiveness and its unique beauty. 

It may be interesting to know just what Hawthorne Lodge 


cost. The items were as follows: 

Carpentry and masonry. . . $2718.42 
RS ee 195.00 
Painting and Glazing... intoce SS 

Plumbing (including a system of 
sub-soil sewerage disposal) . suey 
_ . .... SS Aa ee 50.00 
A a5 a oN & 2 ot 46's 94.00 
a 388.00 
NS iss Cine chk nev eed $4171.09 





In the living-room the second floor joists have been allowed to show in 
all the honest ruggedness of straightforward construction 


This end bedroom has a dormer window overlooking the lake and a 
group of two windows in the gable 
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Practical Talks with Home-builders 


Il. THE INTIMATE CONNECTION BETWEEN SITE AND STYLE— WHY THE 
FORMER SHOULD GOVERN IN A GENERAL WAY THE CHOICE OF THE LATTER 


BY ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE 


[7 his is the second of a series of intimate, helpful talks with those who are about to build. 


The aim is to offer untechnical 


suggestions to prospective home-makers in the hope that many of the usual mistakes and difficulties may be avoided through 


fe we-k nou ledge. 


W' have been guilty of preferring fashion to fitness in house 

designing. There was a time when “Colonial” was all the 
rage; another when half-timber work was the favorite of the hour. 
It is apparently necessary, though irritable, that women should 
follow fashions in dress, even if, in many cases, the styles do not 
suit the wearers. jut suppose every woman expected to wear 
her gowns continuously for twenty-five years! Is it conceivable 
that she would follow fashions? Not at all. The cut and color 
of the clothes would be chosen with strict attention to the pro- 
portions and character of her figure and the color of her face, eyes 
and hair. So it is with home-building. A house should be built 
to outlive fads and fashions, and inasmuch as family life in the 
(American country home is largely out-of-doors during at least half 
the year, the conformation of the site, the color value of the back- 
ground which nature has prepared and the character of the foliage, 
all are matters that should enter into the critical examination of a 
site before the architect is instructed to proceed with designs. 

It is of the greatest importance to examine every available 
house site on a property so that the final choice will be made only 
after every defect and every advantage have been considered. 
Many a home-builder makes a mistake at the outset in deciding 
upon the location of his house without taking the trouble to learn 
the opinion of his architect. If the latter is both intelligent and 
conscientious he will insist upon seeing the site before he makes any 
drawings. If the owner is intelligent he will invite his architect 
to visit the property before the site is finally chosen in order to 
avail himself of any helpful hints the architect may offer. It is 
not imperative that this advice be followed, but it should have 
careful consideration, as it is vitally necessary that the owner be 
in full possession of all of the facts in the case before attempting 
to reach a decision. 

lhis advice should be paid for at a price per hour or per day 
agreed upon before the journey is attempted. From the archi- 
tect’s standpoint a charge is necessary to guard himself against 
the danger of wasting time in choosing property before the archi- 
tectural work is assured. Architects have often been imposed 
upon by speculators and by well-meaning but over-zealous 
searchers for property, hence the custom of charging for such 
service. From the owner's standpoint, the expense is justified 
on the ground of economy. Often an architect is able to point 
out to the owner how a substantial sum may be saved either in the 
selection of property or through the choice of site for the house. 
Architects of the best class charge fees varying from $20.00 to 
$100.00 per day, plus expenses, for personal trips calling for inspec- 
tion and report. 

In the case of small investments when the owner cannot con- 
sider so large a payment, it would be well to invite the architect’s 
co-operation after the property is purchased but before the site is 
chosen. It is usually not within the imaginative power of the 
average home-builder to be able to form a mental picture of a 
house on a sloping piece of ground. He is accustomed, at least 
in most communities, to see conventional structures with the 
first floor just high enough from the ground to admit of basement 


I he talks are written for those of moderate means rather than for those to whom economy is no object.| 


windows, and with the grade at a more or less constant level on 
all sides of the house. In fact, it may be asserted that if he is 
contemplating a hilly site his first thought is ‘‘How much will it 
cost to grade up to the house and how much cutting and filling 
will be needed?” Occasionally a picturesque house is built upon 
a flat lot, but the great majority of houses on level sites are sober 
and staid rather than picturesque. The character of the site 
suggests, to the artist, the kind of house best suited to the problem. 
A true designer goes to the site with an open mind and with no 
preconceived convictions. The owner should do as much. Very 
many of the failures in architecture are caused by a lack of this 
open-mindedness, shown occasionally by architects but more 
often by owners. Don’t make up your mind long in advance 
of the purchase of your property as to the kind of house you pur- 
pose to build. Or if, because of the possession by your family 
of a valuable set of Colonial furniture, you would deem it best to 
have a Colonial or Georgian house, let that fact dominate you in 
your search for property. If you have a level site well back from 
the main road with stately elms and oaks to serve as background 
for the house, you do not want picturesque architecture. Above 
all else you should choose a style that suggests dignity and repose. 
If, on the other hand, your property has a wild character and the 
ground is irregular, with hills and valleys, rock and ridges, and an 
assortment of medium size trees, it is possible that picturesque 
architecture with gables, turrets, dormers, etc., may be the only 
type that will seem appropriate to the setting. If you approach 
this irregular site with a determination to fit to it the formal house 
which has been the ideal of your imagination for years, you will 
only create a condition that will render a good solution impossible. 
Set asidé your preconception and enter enthusiastically upon the 
labor of evolving, with your architect, a house that fits so truly 
its environment that it shall seem the one thing that was needed 
to produce a unified composition. 

Owing to a very general inability to picture in the imagination 
the type of house that will fit a difficult site, it will be found that 
such properties are held at lower figures than those requiring less 
imagination. This is a point very little understood by the public. 
The writer has in mind a house which was planned to secure two 
noble panoramic views so related to the site as to make necessary 
a floor plan having a peculiar angle greater than ninety degrees. 
While the house was being framed the visiting neighbors passed 
summary judgment upon the architect (who was also owner) 
and came to the definite conclusion that he was crazy. Why? 
Because a house was being erected which was unlike any these 
neighbors had ever seen. When it was finished, and large plate 
glass windows framed the two superb views, the neighbors were 
honest enough to take their hats off to the architect who dared to 
depart from tradition and plan with regard to the local conditions. 
This illustrates the point, namely, that in any problem where there 
is a little more than a flat suburban lot to deal with, and views, 
grades, trees, etc., are important parts of the governing conditions, 
it would be folly to approach the problem with fixed notions as 
to the style of the architecture. 
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One of the most expensive ways of decorating a wall is with molded 
plaster paneling hung with figured silk 


The Available 


For a dining-room an effective but expensive wall treatment is in white 
painted wainscoting below plaster paneling 


Wall Coverings 


A ROUND-UP OF THE MATERIALS AND METHODS THAT MAY BE EMPLOYED TO SECURE 


EFFECTIVE 


WALL TREATMENT—SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE PROPER PLACE FOR EACH AND THE COMPARATIVE COSTS 


BY 


lis only in very recent years that there has been any real 
variety in the materials and methods of treating the inter- 

ior walls of the house. When one thought of wall treatment the 
one material that came to his mind was wall paper, and perhaps 
this state of things is even now rather general because of a lack 
of knowledge on the part of home-makers regarding the many 
other available materials. There are so many new wall coverings 
that enable us to secure distinctive effects with our rooms that it 
seems well worth while to set them down here with a word or two 
regarding the character, the proper place and the cost of each. 
Frequently it is found desirable to'leave the’ side walls uncov- 
ered for the first year in a new house, as there are few buildings 
which do not settle to some extent and this of course affects the 





In this $1000 bungalow the upright boards of the walls were merely 
battened inside and out between the studs, then stained 


MARGARET GREENLEAF 


plaster more or less disastrously. Where it is the intention to 
have the walls left unpapered, the sand-finish or rough plaster 
is advised. This may be coated with water color washes, such 
as kalsomine, etc., or painted in oil colors. However, if paper is 
to be applied at a later date the rough plaster does not present 
a good surface for this treatment, so that smooth plaster is 
advised. The effect of this is less pleasing than where the surface 
has a rough' texture, but in any case, as temporary treatment, it 
is better tinted than leaving the barren coldness of white walls. 
It is undoubtedly true that the charm of the unfigured wall 
makes a strong appeal to many people, and as supplying easily 
reconciled backgrounds, and permitting much latitude of choice 
in draperies, rugs and upholstery, there is much to be said in 





It is hard to find a more sumptuous wall treatment than high wains- 
coting, but it is expensive, particularly with the modeled plaster 
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Until recent years wall paper was almost the only common covering. This small-figured 


pattern seems particularly effective in the bedroom 


favor of it. If, however, even temporarily, wall covering is 
desired there are inexpensive papers on the market from which 

if one looks long and carefully—a selection may be made that is 
good both in color and design, though this is not an easy task. 
Unfortunately most of the cheaper domestic papers are still very 
inartistic in pattern and crude in color. 

It is not, however, intended in this article to deal at length 
with wall papers, but rather with tinted and painted walls, and 
those covered with fabrics. and other materials. 

Where the walls are sand-finished or rough, the ceiling, down 
to the picture rail, should be smooth in surface. The slight 
contrast of texture this gives is agreeable, and, besides, the smooth 
surface ts less apt to catch and hold the particles of dust which 
drift upward. 

When the color for the side walls has been determined, the 
mixed color with which it will be finished should be tried out 
before it is applied, to insure the correct shade, and thus save 
much disappointment. This rule should apply equally to cases 
where the ready-mixed color is used, or where the painter pre- 
pares it. Some of the water color tinting materials do not require 





Japanese grass cloth is to be had in a number of harmonious colors and 
it makes a splendid background for pictures 


This wall covering of prepared canvas with a 
raised thread lends itself well to stenciling 


a coat of size or glue, but in most cases this is necessary, and when 
trying out the sample to obtain the finished effect, the glue should 
be added to the mixture of whiting and powdered color, which 
should show while moist a much deeper shade than is desired when 
it is dried, as it comes out much lighter in color. A good plan 
is to apply the mixed color to a piece of sandpaper or rough shingle. 
To hasten the drying process this may be held over artificial heat. 
When the right color is secured the sample should be carefully 
retained as a working guide. 

If oil paint is to be used it is particularly desirable to finish 
it with a dull surface. This may be procured by mixing a quan- 
tity of turpentine with the last coat. It is possible to purchase 
such a finish for walls in oil paint ready-mixed, and a wide selec- 
tion of good colors and delicate tints is offered. This paint is so 
mixed as to give a perfectly dull surface which is washable. 
Walls treated in this way may be decorated by an applied stencil 
design used as a frieze, or forming a paneled decoration about the 
room. 

An advantage that the water color tint holds over the oil 
finish lies in the small first cost, the material being very inexpen- 
sive, and also in the ease with which it can be applied. There is 
one water color finish which is particularly liked because of its 
sanitary qualities, and also because of the fact that it may be 
obtained ready-mixed in some excellent colors. 

There are a number of delightful textiles offered in wall 
coverings. These have in a measure followed the sized burlap 
which pioneered in this field, and which is yet used largely under 
its own or other titles. Indeed, the many fabrics of coarse weave 
now so much in vogue bear close relation to the burlap. A few 
years ago, only strong reds, greens, and yellows, with an occasional 
muddy brown, were obtainable in burlap. Now the range of 
colors is great and there are many tones and shades of the same 
colors offered, so that these fabrics can be fitted to almost any 
color scheme. 

Japanese grass cloth is a most beautiful and effective wall 
covering. It has a soft satin-like sheen which is highly pleasing. 
The slight irregularity of its weave is also a great point in its 
favor, although this does not always appeal at once to the ama- 
teur. All shades of tan, gray, golden brown, yellow, soft dull 
reds, and blues, with an occasional green, are found in this delightful 
wall material. It is not wise, however, to allow an inexperienced 
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workman to put this in place unless he can be depended upon to fol- 
low carefully the directions which accompany each roll of the grass 
cloth. In hanging this, the same paste can be used as that prepared 
for wall paper, but it must be applied to the side wall, and not to the 
back of the grass cloth, as in the latter case it is likely to blister. 

Where a paneled upper third is used, as in one of the illustra- 
tions, strips of wood like the standing woodwork are set at 36-inch 
intervals, thus allowing each strip to cover the joining of the grass 
cloth. This treatment greatly simplifies putting the grass cloth 
in place. Frequently when there is no wainscot of wood, the 
lower wall is covered with grass cloth, canvas or burlap and 3-inch 
strips of the wood trim are set at 18-inch intervals about the 
room, extending from the baseboard to a height varying from 54 
to 7 feet, as the proportions of the room may require. A plate- 
rail or heavy mold should cap these paneled strips and the effect 
is handsome and dignified. 

Japanese grass cloth sells in plain colors for 85 cents a square 
yard. It comes in rolls of eight yards, or may be purchased by the 
yard. This is much more expensive than the burlap, canvas, 
etc., which retail from 45 cents to 60 cents a square yard. 

Where a metallic effect appears on these the cost is a trifle 
higher, and in libraries, dining-rooms and certain types of living- 
rooms, such wall covering is suitable and harmonizes well with 
the dark woodwork. The metallic effect is very slight, in some 
lights hardly discernible. 

In a dining-room where the woodwork, including a 54-foot 
wainscot, is of ash, stained a greenish brown, dull green burlap 
with a slight effect of gold upon it gives a very stunning upper wall. 
The ceiling should be treated with a cafe-au-lait wash, and the win- 
dow draperies repeat the tone of the ceiling. In this room either 
oak or mahogany will be found to harmonize with this background. 

Among the many prepared canvases there is one showing an 
irregular surface with a raised thread. The line of colors offered 
in this material is particularly interesting. The weave of the 
fabric is firm and it may be used to cover the entire wall or com- 
bined with paper or plain tint. It also lends itself well to sten- 
ciled effects. Any of the burlaps or canvases, when once in 
place, if properly put on may be retained indefinitely; in chang- 
ing the color scheme of the room, the walls may be treated with 
water color or oil paint. 

The advantage of canvas-covered walls over rough plaster is 
that the wall surface remains unbroken, whereas the rough plaster 
mars readily and any break or spot upon its surface means that 
the entire wall must be retinted or the joining of the new color 
would show. 

For bathrooms, kitchens, and the service portion of the house 
there is a material which is practical and very satisfactory where 
a wall covering seems desirable. This product is very like oil- 
cloth, and in a tile effect makes a neat and attractive wall. It 
may be purchased also in plain tints. It is thoroughly washable 
and serviceable. It comes in rolls of 12 yards and is 47 inches in 
width—equal to four rolls of wall paper. This is frequently used 
to cover ceilings which are in bad condition. It makes a perfect 
butt job and shows fewer seams than some other materials, while 
its cost is comparatively low. The material takes paint well or 
paper may be applied to it. 

In many houses of the bungalow type, ceiled walls or walls of 
tongued and grooved boards are used. These can be so treated 
as to be characteristic and interesting. If the studding is exposed 
the effect is more pleasing. The panels between the studding 
should be stained some desirable tone, and the ceiling above given 
a light shade or else left in the natural color of the wood, finished 
with a semi-gloss varnish. The side walls should show a finish 
entirely without gloss. The beams and studding could be stained 
a darker shade, harmonizing and contrasting agreeably with the 
side wall and ceiling colors. 


If the height of the room permits it, a very good effect is 





The plain wall, finished with water color or flat oil paint, has a strong 
appeal to a great many people 


obtained by setting a shelf about 18 or 20 inches from the ceiling 
angle. The space between this shelf and the ceiling angle and 
between the studding, may be filled with some figured material, 
Chinese or Japanese cotton crepe, or any print of strong decorative 
design, may be used. Where for any reason it seems desirable 
to add to the thickness of the walls and obtain a plain surface, 
there are materials manufactured which are very serviceable for 
this. Made from fibers of wood and also from a plaster composi- 
tion, these products are strong and durable, yet light in weight 
and easily set in place, and may be covered with paper or painted 
as advised for rough plaster walls. 

Where a high wainscot is used in a room the treatment of the 
bit of wall exposed above and extending to the ceiling line is 
important in the scheme of decoration. Very beautiful effects 
are secured by using a tapestry fabric. This material is made to 
reproduce some of the most beautiful and authentic old Flemish, 
French and Italian designs in rich soft colors. If the room under 
consideration will have door curtains, furniture upholstery and 
rugs of pronounced color and design, it is a good plan to finish the 
upper wall in plain color, either painting or using grass cloth or 
canvas or some one of the fabrics described. This should be 
slightly deeper in tone than the ceiling color, so that the latter 
will take its rightful place and not appear heavy. 





An interesting “upper third” treatment with woodwork strips covering 
the joints of the fabric and forming a cornice line 











Perhaps the most useful and decorative of the old mirrors are those of 
the three-panel type to go over mantels 


Old Looking-glasses 


THE MIRROR’'S EVOLUTION—COMPARATIVELY 
MODERN TYPES AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 


BY MARY H. 


A very old mirror in a Photographs by 


Salem collection 


THe origin of the mirror is a secret which will probably remain 

forever shrouded in uncertainty, but its history, as far as 
it can be traced, is most interesting to the student of antiques. 
Few people at the present day realize how ancient an accessory 
the mirror is, yet it is a fact that rude reflectors, made to serve 
the same purpose as the modern looking-glass, were used in the 
countries of Southern Europe and Asia at least three hundred 
years before the commencement of the Christian Era. 

The earliest mirrors varied somewhat in shape and the material 
of which they were made, although metal of some sort was almost 
invariably used. According to historians, mirrors fashioned from 
a composite metal containing a large percentage of copper were 
known to the ancient Egyptians. Among the Chinese, small 
mirrors of polished iron and bronze are said to have been in use 
several centuries before Christ. Originally they seem to have 
been worn as ornaments, fastened to the girdle by means of a 
cord attached to a small knob or handle on the mirror. 

As civilization progressed, other methods of mirror making 
were discovered. Ancient historians mention the adaptation of 
silver for this purpose and, if we may believe the accounts given 
by Pliny, one of the important industries carried on at Rome 
during the days of the early emperors was the manufacture of 
these mirrors, which became extremely common. 

Slabs of polished stone inserted as wall panels and intended 
to reflect passing objects were also mentioned by the same writer. 
For these mirrors, obsidian, a dark stone resembling black glass, 
was frequently used, although there were various other stones 
which sometimes served the same purpose. It is thought that 
the use of obsidian may have suggested the idea of making mirrors 
of glass and that possibly the experiment was tried at the famous 
glass works of Sidon. 

Little seems to have been known of glass mirrors previous to 
the thirteenth century, however, and even by the writers of that 
day they were very rarely mentioned. During the next hundred 
years metal mirrors still remained popular, although a very few 
made of glass backed with lead were introduced into France. It 
was not until the sixteenth century that any marked advance had 





the author 


NORTHEND 


A splendid example of the 
Chippendale type 


been made in mirror making, but at that time the Germans began 
to manufacture what were later known as ochsenaugen, or ox 
eyes. These were small mirrors cut from a blown glass globe, the 
inner surface of which had been coated while still hot with a 
certain metallic mixture. Their queer name was the more appro- 
priate because of their characteristic mounting on a circle of 
painted wood with a very wide margin around the edge. 

In the meantime the Venetians had discovered a method of 
coating plates of glass with an amalgam of tinfoil and mercury. 
The secret of this process was carefully guarded by the govern- 
ment and so great a crime was its disclosure considered that if a 
workman was suspected of having left the country with that 
intention his remaining relatives were immediately imprisoned 
and subsequently put to death in case he refused to return. So 
for over a century practically every plate-glass mirror in existence 
came from Italy. 

Still, in spite of all precautions, the secret eventually leaked 
out, and about the year 1670 the Venetian method of mirror 
making was introduced in Lambeth by an Englishman. As the 
labor of coating glass in this way proved very unhealthful for the 
workmen, on account of the fumes of the mercury, chemists both 
in England and on the Continent spent much time in experi- 
menting with various methods. Several processes were patented 
and used to some extent, but the mirrors thus produced were, as a 
rule, inferior to those made in the Venetian way. Accordingly 
the early amalgamation method, improved in some respects, but 
essentially the same, was most commonly used and is still followed 
at the present day. 

The introduction of glass mirrors naturally gave rise to a new 
industry, namely, the making of mirror frames. In this occupa- 
tion cabinetmakers found a new vent for their skill, since by far 
the larger number of frames were of wood. There were, of course, 
exceptions to this rule, and odd conceits, such as a frame of glass 
fitted together at the joints with gilt molding, were occasionally 
made. But the different styles were usually characteristic of 
certain periods or designers, so that it is upon the frame rather 
than upon the glass itself that one must now rely to distinguish 
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A “ Constitution ’’ mirror resting 
on “ lookeing-glasse nobs ”’ 


dating back to about 1810 
valuable old mirrors and to estimate the date of their manufacture 
with any degree of accuracy. 

The very earliest distinct type of looking-glasses was that of 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century, during the time of 
Queen Anne and George I. of England. The simple wooden 
frames characteristic of this period gave little hint of the extrava- 
gance of decoration that was soon to follow, for, save for the 
occasional use of gilded wooden figures at the sides or a squat urn 
at the top, ornaments were rarely found. The flat frames were 
usually veneered with walnut or mahogany and their beauty lay 
in the graceful curves of the top and the natural grain of the wood. 

The glass was generally outlined with a shallow beveling 
about an inch wide, which followed the shape of the frame, curving 
slightly at the top 
in most cases. 
Owing to the diffi- 
culty of making 





A girandole which, having convex glass, 
was ornamental rather than useful 


in the upper panel 


A type of the late Colonial looking-glasses 


A late type had g painted ship 
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An example of the earlier of 


One of the more modern types 
two main Colonial types 


of the old mirrors 


large plates of glass, or else that the small pieces might not be 
wasted, many of the mirrors of the Queen Anne _ period were 
composed of two sections, arranged so that one plate of glass over- 
lapped the other. A somewhat later method of joining these 
parts was by means of a strip of narrow gilt molding. The 
former method may be seen in an old mirror of the Queen Anne 
type now in the possession of Mrs. David Kimball of Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

Mirrors of Chippendale’s designing constitute the next class 
of importance. These range in date from about 1750 to 1780 
and include a variety of styles employed by that versatile furni- 
ture maker. Intricate Chinese designs, showing a wonderful 
interweaving of birds, flowers, pagodas, animals and even human 
beings, as well as some in the 
popular Rococo style, were car- 
ried out in his mirrors. A more 
typically Chippendale frame, 


A highly prized old oval mirror 


A mahogany veneered mirror 
in an acanthus leaf design 


of the Queen Anne type 
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however, was one of wood with the base 
cut in graceful curves, while a broken arch, 
on which perched a gilded eagle with 
outspread wings, surmounted the top. 
Gilt rosettes, flowers, and ornaments 
strung on wire at the sides, were the 
usual decorations characteristic of this 
type 

By the year 1780 American mirror 
manufacturers had evolved a style pecul- 
iarly their own, and glasses belonging to 
this class were known as ‘“Constitution”’ 
mirrors lhe designs of the frames them- 
selves were not unusual, but the note of 
originality lay in the decoration of the 
top. This was an American eagle, the 
newly chosen emblem of the republic, and 
it was usually executed in wood or plaster, 
gilded 

A good example of the early type of 
“Constitution” mirrors may be seen in an 
heirloom now cherished in a house at 
Salem, Massachusetts. In marked con- 
trast with this simple glass is a beautiful 
gilt mirror which is highly prized by its 
owner, Mrs. A. A. Lord, of Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts [hat it belongs to the ‘‘Con- 
stitution’ variety is evident from the eagle 
which surmounts it, but the overhanging 
cornice marks it as a mirror of later date, probably made early 
in the nineteenth century. An added interest is attached to 
this handsome glass because of its historical associations, for its 





Another “ Constitution ” mirror having 
slender fluted columns at the sides 


original owner was Henry Knox, the bril- 
liant Revolutionary general and Wash- 
ington’s most intimate friend. 

During the last half of the eighteenth 
century, mirrors showed a much greater 
variety in shape and decoration than 
had been formerly displayed. Square 
and oval frames were frequently used 
and medallions and French bowknot 
designs were favorite forms of orna- 
mentation. 

Two splendid specimens of the more 
usual type of mantel mirrors, found after 
the year 1760, and retaining their popular- 
ity well into the nineteenth century, may 
be seen in the Osgood collection at Salem, 
Massachusetts. These, in common with 
most mantel mirrors of that period, are 
composed of three plates of glass uniform 
in height, but varying in length. In the 
older of these two mirrors the shorter 
glasses at either end are separated from 
the long central plate by flaming torches. 
A similar device is shown in the urn 
which surmounts the broken arch at the 
top, while garlands of laurel define the 
graceful outline of the frame. The frame 
of the other mirror is somewhat less elab- 
orate in design and shows the overhang- 
ing cornice, which is supported at either end by a slender 
fluted column. 

(To be continued) 


Japanese Stencils 


AN INGENIOUS TYPE OF APPARATUS FOR THE DECORATION OF FABRICS, WALLS 
AND SCREENS—A STENCIL THAT HAS NOT THE USUAL LIMITATIONS OF PATTERN 


BY LOUISE 


URING recent months importers of Japanese 
prints are adding stencils to their collections. 
[hese stencils are creating great interest 
among arts-and-crafts workers in this coun- 
try as well asin France and Germany. They 
are from fifty to one hundred years old 
belonging to the period when the best prints 
were produced. Though many of them show 
signs of service, their beauty is unimpaired, 
and they can be used in many practical 
ways, or, if considered as an additional oppor- 
tunity to study the fast vanishing art of old 
japan, they are invaluable to the student. 
It is probable that we owe these stencils, as 
well as many other things Japanese, to the 
increasing eagerness of modern Japan to grasp 
western ideas of civilization and of dress, 

and to their consequent neglect of old customs. These stencils, 

in use for many years in decorating fabrics, walls and screens, are 
now for sale in this country for prices ranging from a few cents 
to four or five dollars. One importer has recently brought in 
four thousand of these curious and beautiful working patterns, 
which seem to bear a peculiarly intimate relation to the life of 
their former owners. 

The stencils have a fragile appearance, but are in reality 
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quite strong. They are cut from thin black paper on which 
the required design has been drawn. Two thicknesses of this 
paper are placed together and the stencil is cut through both at 
once, the Japanese craftsman pushing his knife from him instead 
of drawing it towards him in the method ordinarily used. After 
the pattern is cut the two sheets are separated, and a network of 
hair or of fine wire is placed between them. The two sheets are 
then glued together with such precision that they appear to be 
one. The finished product is a marvel of dexterous craftsman- 
ship. An extremely delicate pattern can be used, as support is 
given to it by the network, and a much freer treatment is there- 
fore possible than in the western methods of stenciling, where 
“ties” or “bridges” in the stencil pattern itself are a necessity. 
The fine network of hair or wire is of course not visible in the 
finished stencil. The Japanese craftsman has apparently as 
great facility with the knife as with the brush, and the more 
intricate designs show marvelous knife technique. 

The patterns of the stencils range from the simplest spot 
effects to the most complicated designs. Birds, flowers and trees 
are used as motives, and many of the simpler designs symbolize 
rain, snow, clouds and other manifestations of Nature. The 
stencil showing wild geese flying through pine trees is especially 
striking and decorative in effect. It could scarcely be executed 
in a western stencil, as its delicate lines have practically no support 
except the hair network. One large stencil, suitable for the panels 
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The Japanese stencil’s great advantage lies in the network of 
fine wires or hair, making unnecessary the usual bridges 


of a screen, has for its motive the crest of a wave curl- 
ing backwards, with foam dashing around it. The slender 
shoots of the bamboo are a frequent inspiration, as their long 
lines lend themselves well to stencil effects. The fern frond 
design is another that possesses special interest. It is among 
the oldest, and the network is damaged by time and use. 
The delicate interlaced pattern with a leaf as motive is 
another fine specimen, and has the amazing inevitableness 
of line and spot that the Japanese know how to secure. The 
simpler patterns contain, perhaps, a group of circular forms 
that represent snow crystals to the initiated Japanese eye; 
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A stencil showing a decorative design of fern fronds. 
The cost ranges from a few cents to $4 or $5 


or a cloud pattern; or a combination of squares or plaids. 
In addition to their historical and intrinsic interest these sten- 
cils are being used for the decoration of curtains, portiéres, table- 
covers and other fabrics. Some of the stencils are themselves 
used as window decorations. The light shining through the open 
spaces of the pattern gives an unusual and striking effect. Others 
are used as wall pictures. Stenciled on fabrics or used as decora- 
tive features in themselves, they are suggestive of the per- 
fection attained by a people evolutionally centuries younger 
than ourselves, but considered by many craftsmen to be our peers 
in art. 





This design of wild geese flying through pine trees is one of the most decorative of the Japanese stencils 
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and Spruces 


THE DISTINGUISHING TRAITS OF THESE MEMBERS OF THE EVERGREEN FAMILY—HOW TO 
RECOGNIZE THE DIFFERENT KINDS AND WHERE TO USE THEM IN LANDSCAPE WORK 


BY JOHN NOYES 


Photographs by the author and others 


A CHILD'S definition of a fir tree was, “A tree that is furry,” 
d a definition that many an older person might give and it 
is not an inappropriate one. 

Nature has endowed our so-called “fir trees’ with a very 
generous mantle of fur, furnishing protection, not only to 
the tree itself, but to you and me, who would suffer from 
eye starvation but for the precious fresh greenness which the 
fir trees and their sister evergreens give to us throughout the 
Veal 

Among the best of our evergreens are our fir trees. Their 
strong and rugged pyramidal forms present an appearance of 
life and warmth in the cold months, 
and a delightful coolness and restful- 
ness in the warm months. Though 
frequently used in parks and some 
of the large estates, they are but too 
little used nowadays in group plant- 
ings, a fact that interested people are 
deploring throughout the country. 
For formal effects, specimen trees, 
windbreaks and hedges they are un- 
surpassed, and for border and building 
groups they are almost a necessity. 
As single specimens near buildings of 
classical architecture, they are excel- 
lent, giving an agreeable contrast of 
vertical and horizontal lines, but from 
the very repetition of vertical lines 
when placed near buildings of that 
tendency they are not so successful 

Just at this time the fir trees are 
the more noticeable because of their 
use as Christmas trees. If you are in 
a position to choose and chop your 
own, NoW is a good time to see if you 
can identify your choice. If you are 
robbed of that pleasure by the limit- 
ing walls of acity, learn to pick out and 
purchase a true fir or a spruce in pref- 
erence to a hemlock. You will find 





The Colorado Blue Spruce is a popular one for 
lawn grouping 


them much more satisfactory and ‘“‘Christmasy” looking. The 
everyday use of the term “‘fir trees” includes the true firs and 
the spruces. These two types of trees, though quite similar in 
general appearance and outline, are readily told apart on closer 
inspection. The hemlock, though more closely related to the 
true fir than the spruce, is seldom considered a fir tree, or con- 
fused with the other two. It does not have that “furry” look 
characteristic of the others. 

The spruces and firs can readily be told apart at all times of 
the year. Their persistent foliage makes them much more recog- 
nizable than the deciduous trees, some of which are very difficult 
to distinguish when in a leafless con- 
dition. From the leaves or needles 
and bark alone they can be told in 
all seasons, and the flowers in spring 
and the cones in the summer make 
their identification still easier. Let us 
compare some of their different char- 
acteristics directly in the table at the 
foot of the next page. 

The hemlock has flattened leaves 
(with short stalks), arranged in spirals 
(and in two ranks), on the branch, 
and has hanging cones. Thus in 
many respects it is similar to both 
the spruce and fir, and from this 
very mixture of similarities is easily 
distinguishable. 

Our best known and most success- 
ful fir trees are the Norway, the White, 
Engelmann’s, the Black, the Red, the 
Colorado and the Tiger’s Tail spruces, 
the Douglas spruce, and the White, 
Nordmann’s, the Cilician, and the 
Balsam firs. 

Easily the most popular spruce in 
cultivation is the Norway. A native 
of Europe, it may be truly called a thor- 
ough American citizen from the read- 
iness with which it has adapted itself 
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White Fir Nordmann’s Fir 


to. our conditions, even vol- 
unteering seedlings from its 
own growth in many places. 
Its popularity is due to its 
rapid growth and attractive 
graceful habit. It is one of 
the best fir trees for close 
planting and is used a great 
deal for shelters and wind- 
breaks as well as in hedges. 

It rarely attains a height 
of over fifty feet in this 
country. Possessing that 
characteristic prevalent in so 
many of the spruces, it loses 
its beauty after about thirty 
years of growth, becoming 
thin and ragged. The reddish- 
brown older bark and the 
brown cones about six inches 
long, the dark shining needles 
about three-fourths of an 


inch long, and the purple flowers, identify the Norway spruce. 

Enge!mann’s and the White’‘spruce both deliver a strong 
aromatic odor when bruised. The former, a native of our Western 
States and the Cascade mountains, is valued highly here in the 
East as a specimen tree and for group planting, being of very 


The Norway Spruce is easily the most 
popular spruce in cultivation 


Balsam Fir 


harvested. 


Cilician Fir 





It is from these fir swamps that most of our Christmas trees are 


The Balsam Fir and the Red and Black 


Spruces are the favorites for Christmas trees 


ness of form. 


FIR AND SPRUCE CHARACTERISTICS 


Form 
Wor nd. 


Bark . 


Leaves or 


Needles 
1 
Flowers . 
Comes. ... 


SPRUCES TRUE 


FIRS 
Tall and pyramidal Tall and pyramidal 
Soft and pale Pale and brittle 
Thin and scaly Smooth, pale and thin on 


young trees, thick and 
turrowed in old age. 


Growing fromall sidesand Usually flattened above 


arranged in spirals on in some cases arranged in 
the branch—four-angled two ranks along the sides 
in shape, connected bya _ of the branch; in others 
short stalk to a promi- growing from all sides 
nent cushion on _ the ‘y grow directly out 
branch(this cushion gives from the branch itself 
the branch a rough and on falling expose a 
ridged appearance, made leaf scar flush with the 
more so by the short bark, which is usually 
stalks left behind after quite smooth and clear 
the leaves have fallen). 

Of two kinds: those finally Two kinds as in the 
becoming the cones, and spruce, and growing from 
the pollen-bearing flow- the axils of the leaves 
ers, and growing from 
the axils of the leaves and 
from the ends of the 


branches, 


Hanging cones growing Erect cones growing on 
above the upper half of the upper side of the 
the tree. branches—usually clus- 

tered on the upper half 

of the tree 


White Spruce 








Red Spruce 


vigorous growth and enduring 
the cold better than any other 
spruce. The White is also a 
successful ornamental tree, 
and, being a native of our 
Eastern States. is familiar to 
all forest lovers. 

The White spruce is 
characterized by the curved 
needles with pointed hardened 
tips of a bluish-green color 
and growing to a length of 
three-fourths of an inch; by 
the reddish or yellowish 
flowers, and by the shining 
light-brown cones, about two 
inches in length. Engelmann’s 
has practically the same 
characteristics but can be 
identified from the White by 
its purple flowers, by the 
longer and more flexible 


needles, by the pale yellowish bark, as contrasted with the 
brownish-gray bark of the White, and by the greater compact- 


Two indispensable natives are our Black and Red spruces. 
(Continued on page x) 


A Douglas Spruce combines flat-topped fir 
leaves with the pendulous spruce cones 








Ivory White Enamel 


HAVE noticed that this department 
| advises ivory white enamel for the 
woodwork in Colonial houses My contrac- 
tor insists upon using what he calls pure 
white, and what I call blue white, in my home, 
built after the Colonial style. As I wish 
my walls for the first floor to be in two shades 
of tan, the so-called pure white will be very 
ugly with this, according to my ideas. Please 
tell me where I can get a mixed ivory white 
enamel of such tone as you would recommend 
I feel sure it can be found 


You are quite right in objecting to 
the blue-white enamel as it is cold and 
unpleasant and very difficult to recon 
cile with any wall treatment 

We have had sample panels sent 
to you, finished with an ivory white 
enamel which in tone is as perfect as 
the material is durable, and with these 
the address of the firm from whom you 
can obtain the enamel 

It is possible to use a pure white 
enamel as the ground for almost any 
tone a wall treatment may call for by 
mixing a small quantity of pure color 
ground in Japan with the _ white, 
adding the smallest particles of the color 
at a time until the right tint is reached 
However, in most Colonial interiors 
the ivory white tone will be found 
Satistactory. 


Lighting Fixtures 

AM writing to askif House anp GARDEN 

will help me further in planning the 
interior of my new house. I have profited 
largely by your advice in the past and now 
would be glad if you would help me in the 
selection of fixtures for my living-room and 
hall. These, as my plan will show you, open 
practically together. There are three light- 
ing places indicated between the beams in the 





Miss Greenleaf will gladly answer queries pertaining to individual problems of intertor decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is 
desired, please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


living-roon I do not want anything very 
expensive, but something artistic and suited 
to the style of the room. The woodwork is 
ivory white enamel and mahogany in com- 


bination, as you have recommended. 


We would suggest the type of fixture 
shown in the illustration as the solution 
of your difficulty. This is entirely 
simple but artistic and elegant in line. 
The single light is intended for the hall. 
The groups of three might be used in 
the spaces you indicate. The brass 
may be given the smoked finish which 
resembles Japanese bronze and which 
you will find harmonious with any 








A suggestion for the living-room lighting fixtures, 
to be hung in between the beams of the ceiling 


decorative scheme you may be using. 
These are not particularly expensive. 


Lamps for the Library 


AM anxious to have some artistic lamps 

in my country house. The house will 
be lighted wholly by lamps and candles. 
What would you suggest over a large library 
table? Also, is it possible to have hanging 
lamps which are at all decorative? 


There are many beautiful reading 
lamps offered in the shops, differing 
greatly in price as well as in design. If 
you could give us some idea of the type 
of room in which they will be used we 
could advise you more practically. 

If the rooms have Colonial lines 
and fittings, crystal or brass lamps, 
the fount supported on a column 
standard, would be correct. On such 
a lamp a half-barrel shade of fluted silk, 
trimmed with a narrow fringe, would 
look well. This shade should be made 
from silk showing a color which appears 
elsewhere in the room. Very beautiful 
lamps are now made from carved and 
gilded wood. These, however, are more 
costly than the ones previously men- 
tioned. Bracket lamps are better than 
any hanging lamp, as the lighting from 
the side wall is more attractive than 
a central light, unless it be particularly 
desired over a dining-table. Shades 
similar to those described for the stand- 
ard lamp may be used on the bracket 
lamps. These lamps may be of bronze 
or brass, or of the carved and gilded 
wood; the bracket attaches directly 
to the wall. 


Rugs for a Library 


E are furnishing our first home and are 
very desirous of making it perfect. 
I have much beautitul dark oak furniture for 
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my library, and in the other rooms I will use 
mahogany. The wood trim is very deep 
ivory, almost brown in the shadows, and 
simple in detail, so I hope that you will feel 
dark oak will look well with it. I want some 
effect in golden-yellow, bronze and old blue 
for the wall covering. The bookshelves ex 
tend almost entirely around the room to the 
height of 6 feet. My real problem in this 
room is the floor covering. I particularly 
want Oriental rugs, but fear they are too 
costly for us to purchase at present, as we 
have but $500 to put in the floor covering in 
this room. The room is 16x18 ft I 
realize that an old Chinese rug would be most 
satisfying in this room, but I know that such 
rugs would be quite beyond me. What 
would you suggest? In the hall from which 
the library opens, the walls are treated with 
dull blue grass cloth, and I hope to find an 
Oriental runner showing some old blue, dull 
rose, and other tones. 


One of the largest importing houses 
in New York has this fall shown some 
very unusual effects in Turkish rugs. 
The designs of 
these rugs are 
suggestive of 
the Mahal, 
though the 
weave is closer 
and finer, and 
the pile deeper; 
however, the 
color in these 
rugs is their 
chief recom- 
mendation. 
They show dull 
beautiful 
browns, dull 
blues and tawny 
yellows; in fact, 
the coloring is 
highly sugges- 
tive of the 
Chinese rugs, 
but in price they 
diffet greatly, as 





A light for the hall 


such a rug as 
we have de- 
scribed can be 
purchased in 
about 11x14 


that would har- 
monize with the 
living-room fixture 
on the preceding 
page 





Among the many arrangements for holding wood logs at the side of the fireplace are these 
receptacles in repoussé brass 


confined to gas logs and steam heaters. How 
dues one take care of wood for daily use in the 
open fireplace? In many of the homes of my 
neighbors I see it piled on the hearth, but this 
does not appeal to me, and I would be glad of 
suggestions from House AND GARDEN. 


We are pleased to publish some 
illustrations of various styles of recep- 
tacles to hold firewood. These articles 
are in repoussé brass and are given 
the delightful finish known as “fire 
bronze.’’ It is possible to have these 
same shapes made with less ornament, 
the body of the holder to be of plain 
beaten brass with claw feet; this is 
especially attractive. There are also 
excellent wood boxes, which, used in a 
room fitted with heavy oak furnishings, 
would be decorative and effective. 


A Harmonious Color Scheme 


OLOR plays the most important 

part in the successful furnishing 

of the home, and the first impression of 

a room usually depends upon the walls. 

If these are well chosen, it is easy to 
make everything else harmonize. 

There are special lines which govern 
the application of 
color. It should he 
chosen with reference 


Some rooms give a feeling of welcome 
while others give a feeling of homesick- 
ness. 

One of the pleasantest rooms I 
know is full of color harmonies, and 
vet the home feeling is the strongest 
impression one receives on entering the 
room. Before the room was furnished, 
it was distinctly commonplace, but a 
thorough understanding of harmony and 
proportion have made it into a really 
livable room. 

It is long and narrow, with a door 
opening into the hall on one side, one 
window on the front of the house, with 
two windows on the side. The rear 
end of the room opens into the living- 
room. 

The predominant colors are tan, 
green and red. The woodwork is 
painted a rich ivory. The wall is 
divided by a photograph rail. Below 
this is a dark green felt paper, while 
above it a soft Morris paper, with a tan 
ground, and an Indian red and green 
design introduces a charming color 
scheme. 

The floor is entirely covered with an 
olive green filling, while on this are some 


(Continued on page xi) 





to the quantity and 
quality of light which 
pervades the room. 
‘The number, size, and 
position of the win- 
dows will greatly affect 
the intensity of color 
to be used. Therefore, 
it is necessary to con- 
sider all colors, both in 
a strong light and in 
shadow. Artificial light 
tends to darken aroom. 
It is well to have the 
strongest color in the 
room on the floor. 
The ceilings in all cases 
must be lighterin tone 
than the walls, so as to 
give reflection of light. 


feet size for 

$400. Such runners as you describe can 
readily be picked up. If you will send 
the dimensions of your hall we will 
be glad to supply you with prices, 
addresses, etc. 

We are sending under separate cover 
some samples of wall coverings which 
we feel will interest you. One of these 
corresponds closely with the description 


you give in your letter of the paper you 
would like to use. 


Wood Boxes 


geht recently moved to a southern 
climate I find myself quite without 
ideas regarding the appurtenances of a real 
fireplace, as my past experiences have been 





This very commonplace room was redeemed by a carefully 
planned color scheme and appropriate hangings 













































T he Edit ’ vill vladly nswer querte pertaining 


Now is the Time to Mulch 


4VERY tree, shrub and vine about 
ad the garden will be vastly bene 
fited ‘by a liberal mulching at this time 
With what to mulch should not be a 
troublesome question Foliage of all 
kinds has been falling, is now almost 
through falling, and should be raked 
together and applied about the trees 
and shrubs to prevent damage from 
alternate freezing and thawing of the 
ground lhe new leaves can be held in 
place about the roots of plants by throw 


ing over them a few 


manure or rich earth sesides the 
practical utility of the fallen and decay 
ing foliage as a mulch, the garden will 
be left in a much more presentable con 
dition when it has been ¢ 


spadetuls of coarse 


thered up 


The Swan Flower or Winter 
Sweet Pea 


lhe Swan Flower (Swainsonta gal 
qutjolia), as easy to grow as the geran 
ium, cannot be excelled for the house 


and conservatory for winter blooming 
It will bloom every day in the vear and 
has fern-like foliage Borne on long 
stems and in clusters, the blossoms are 
shaped like those of the sweet pea and 
are nearly as larve rhe are Ver" 
easily cared for, and will thrive and 


bloom with only ordinary attention 


Lilies for Indoor Bloom 


, eee , 
Che best winter flowering lily is the 


Lilium Harrisa, Bermuda Lil Vast 
numbers of these lhhes are grown for 
house decorations and thev are so popu 
lar because of their splendid qualities 
and great beauty. They are large, fra 
grant, and are borne in clusters of from 


six to eight at a time lhey should 
bloom in ninety days from the time of 
planting the bulb. There is plenty of 


to individual problems connected with the garden and grounds. When an immediate reply 1s desired, 


ple ise enclose a self-addressed stam ped envelope 


time to get them in bloom for Easter. 
A six-inch pot, drained, is about right for 
each bulb. Use a loamy or a turfy soil, 
adding well rotted manure, and cover 
the bulb about one inch. After firm 
ing the earth about it, water freely and 
set in a cool place for about two weeks 
That will permit the roots to start and 
it can then be brought to the light. 
The window of the living-room is a 
desirable location. Moderate heat, with 
plenty of sunshine and water will insure 
good resu'ts 


Tie Up Your Vines 

‘lhis is the time of the year when 
all vines should be given assistance in the 
way of protection from the snows and 
ice tormations ‘They should be gone 
over and carefully tied to some support 
so that thev will not be broken or other- 
Wise injurel by the weight of snow and 
ice If it is necessary to put up a post 





Tie . your vines to pao their being broken 


y the weight of winter snow and ice 


(224) 


or stake for support do not hesitate 
todo so. There are more sightly things 
than stakes driven up through the yard, 
but the unsightliness is more than com- 
pensate] for by the good results 


Porch Shrubs 


HAVE, in front of my porch on both sides 

of the steps, a space of 6x 24 feet. I 
would like to plant in this space some nice 
hardy shrubbery that would look well the 
greater part of the year. The porch is five 
feet high, therefore shrubs should not grow 
too high. What would you suggest for this 
purpose? The exposure is south, large elms 
in front of the house twenty-five feet distant. 


In queries of this sort it would be well 
for the readers of House AND GARDEN 
to give some hint as to the style of the 
architecture, in this instance whether 
or not the porch foundation is of frame, 
brick, stone, or open construction. 
Points of this sort very often determine 
the selection of certain species in place 
of others that might have been selected 
from tte mere ground plan. However, 
it is safe to say that for both beds a 
selection of spireas would be thoroughly 
effective throughout the season—the 
lovely Spirea Thunbergit, for instance, 
one of tre loveliest of them all, feathery 
in effect, and earliest to bloom, with a 
fleecy mass of snow-white blossoms. 
Summer finds it a good background to 
S. callosa alba (white-flowered), and 
the S. Bumalda, var. Anthony Waterer 
(which bears carmine. blossoms from 
July onward). Thus you will obtain 
both flower and foliage throughout the 
season, and autumn will find the willow- 
like leaves of the S. Thunbergiu chang- 
ing in colorfrom green to golden bronze, 
orange and red. There are over fiity 
spireas known to the garden lover, but 
you can hardly do better than to choose 
the ones suggested. Then if your porch 
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is so designed that vines will enhance 
its lines, plant Clematis paniculata at 
each of the extreme ends of the porch. 
It grows very rapidly and produces a 
drift of white star-like blossoms in 
August. The silky seed-vesscls that 
succeed are almost as attractive as the 
blossoms of tke clematis itself. It is one 
of the best vines for a small house. 


Bordering a Garden Walk. 
agence tell me the name of the vire 


usually called Traveler's Joy. 

I want to make a border for a six-foot 
walk that runs straight through my lawn for 
a distance of 450 feet and have been thinking 
of using for the border hydrangea, phlox, 
iris, peonies, and Madonna lilies. Give me 
your opinion of the combination, and if 
you differ with me kindly give me the benefit 


of your suggestions. 


Traveler's Joy is Clematis vitalba, 
the most vigorous climber of the genus 
It is known also as Old Man’s Beard. 

You will notice from the sketch 
which I am sending you direct that the 
plants you name grade in height very 
nicely from the tallest to the lowest, 
so that they could be admirably ar- 
ranged to rise back from the pathway 
on either side and make a splendid show 
the entire length of the walk; and there 
is no reason why they should not be 
planted together and produce a very 
pleasing and effective display, as well as 
a continued succession of bloom through- 
out the greater part of the summer 
season. I would, however, make an 
exception in the case of the Madonna 
Lily; I would use another variety, such 
as the auratum, elegans, Krameri, speci- 
osum,orroseum. Another suggestion is 
that you plant the hydrangea and phlox 
in the background, and then, instead of 
three long rows of iris, peonies, and 








PSR Ts 


For bordering the garden walk, grade the plants 
selected from low to high away from the path 


oy Sa es 


= > . 


hardy lilies, alternate them. This is, 
however, largely a matter of personal 
taste. ‘The hydrangea should be planted 
the same depth as the earth stain 
on the stem will show that they were 
growing in the nursery before being 
dug; the phlox should be merely cov- 
erei, the peonies likewise, the iris about 
four inches deep, and the lilies about 
six inches deep. As soon as the ground 
begins to freeze it should be given a 
good covering of well rotted stable 
manure. In the spring apply as a 
fertilizer pulverized sheep manure, dig- 
ging it wellin the ground. ‘The hydran- 
geas will neel pruning, the phlox, 
peonies and iris should be taken up and 
the roots dividel and replanted about 
every third year. The hardy lilies 
may possibly disappear, unless you are 
most successful. I am sending you a 
schedule indicating the distance apart 
they should be planted; the spacing 
might be extended slightly, requiring 
fewer plants. 


Screening the Front Porch. 


Saha seen your writings in HousE 
AND GARDEN, I take the liberty of 
enclosing you herewith a sketch of my house 
and lot. My yard is terraced, being about 
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The terraces are indicated by shaded lines 


three or four feet above the pavement. I 
would like your advice as to what kind of 
shrubbery to plant along the front, as it 
seems to me that something should be planted 
so as to, in a measure, break the exposed view 
that is given the porch from the sidewalk. I 
thought of moving a small spruce pine from the 
rear, but upon mature consideration decided 
not to do so, as in a few years these trees 
become ungainly 


What occurs to me to be the best 
thing to do about your front yard is to 
put a hedge, California privet, across 
the entire front. Where your entrance 
is from the street walk the hedge might 
be extended inward the distance of your 
steps through the terrace. By using 
rooted plants and setting them in 
double rows, the rows and plants each 
six inches apart, you can get a good 
hedge in two years time. With the 
terrace indicated the hedge should be 
kept about two and one-half feet high. 
While your hedge is growing you could 
plant some annuals that grow from two 
to three feet high, just back of it, and 
they would shield your porch during 
the summer months when most used. 





Put your fences and gates in good repair 
before winter sets in 


Fences and Gates 


See to it that the fences and gates 
about the place are in proper condition 
before winter sets in. ‘There can be 
nothing that gives a place a more un- 
kempt, untidy appearance than fences 
tumbling down and gates ajar. ‘These 
are things which first catch the atten- 
tion of a person approaching a home and 
a first impression is made by the exter- 
nal conditions. 


When to Sow Larkspur. 


| HAVE read several times of late that 

perennial larkspur seeds should be sown 
in the fall in the open. Which time is better, 
then or in the spring? 


I prefer planting perennial larkspur 
(Delphinium) seed in the open during 
October. Seed planted in the open in 
the spring hardly ever comes into bloom 
until the second year, while fall-planted 
seed should produce plants which bloom 
the first year. If the seeds are not 
planted in the fall sow in early spring 
indoors or in hotbeds and when the 
plants are about an inch high transplant 
to flats. About ten days before plant- 
out time remove the flats to the open 
to harden off the plants. These should 
bloom in July and August 


Roman Hyacinths 


For early winter flowering, in the 
house or conservatory, there is nothing 
more desirable than the Roman hya- 
cinth. They are easily grown in pots, 
bloom very quickly and throw up great 
masses of lovelv flowers almost before 
you can get other bulbs started. While 
so well adapted to house culture they 
are quite hardy and if planted in the 
open ground will make an elegant dis- 
play very early in the spring. It is not 
too late to put them in the ground 
south of Baltimore. 
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Transplanting Seedlings 
THE S! il into ‘whi I eC 


: 
ling are to be moved 
from their eed be i should ‘ 


they are taken Will, OI courss 
be about the ime, and wil 
vield their roots readil' 
without tearin 


At thi tave of the opera 
tions comes in the dibble 
very important affair which 
thrust an inch or so into 


the earth half an inch from 


the eedling, 1s twisted and 
worked and tilted this wa 
and that gently until the soil 
is loosened enough to let the 
little plant be picked lightl 
from it For very tinv plantlets a 
toothpick makes as good a dibble as 
may be had, but there are occasions 


when a section of broom handle, sharp 


ened like a long pointed pencil, is not 
a bit too big. A little practice with 
the tool will quickly teach you the 
size appropriate tor any 
plant 

Lift the seedling by taking one of its 
leaves carefully between the soft ball 
of the thumb and index finger —you will 
be surprised at the ease with which you 
will handle mere atoms of plants this 
way—not touching the body of the 
plant at all, nor allowing its roots to 
come in contact with anything 

Thrust the dibble into the earth at 
the spot the plant is to occupy, making 
a hole as deep or a little deeper than 
its longest root; lower the seedling into 
this hole until it is as deep as it originally 
grew, then thrust the dibble down once 
more, half an inch from it this time, 
and by tilting the handle over towards 
it, gently press the earth against and 
around its roots. If the hole seems 
insufficiently filled after this, leaving 
the plant unsteady and loosely set, 
thrust the dibble down at another spot 
or lay its point flat onto the soil, along- 
side the plant's stem and press down 
until the earth falls into place, filling 
the hole completely Do not pack the 
dirt, but make it firm 

Water moderately after the work 
is finished, unless the sun shines on the 
plants; this will help to carrv the earth 
close around the roots, settling it and 


pressing out the air pockets 


particular 


Mature and Maturing Plants 


Read the directions —dut watch the 
plants. Volumes of literature cannot 
teach all their little queernesses, and 
each gardener must learn by his own 
experience how to meet the particular 
emergencies arising from the combina- 





tion of soil, weather and plant with 
which he has to deal. 

Maturing plants differ in their re- 
quirements greatly and each must be 
studied by itself; but there is one thing 
that is appreciated by all alike, and that 
is tillage. The man with the hoe, and 
the rake, and the cultivator, is the 
being they hail as friend, be sure of that 
Indeed this stirring of the soil is so 
great a benefit that one of the most 
ancient garden maxims says “tillage 
is manure.”’ 

But it’s not to keep the weeds down 
that this constant scratching of the 
surface must be kept up, surprising as it 
may seem and contrary to popular 
notions. Incidentally it does prevent 
them from gaining a foothold of course, 
but its great merit lies in its action on 
the soil itself 

Moisture is carried through soil by 
capillary attraction. When rain or 
dew falls on the ground it penetrates to 
plant roots by means of this action, 
going down and down until it is equal- 
ized in the soil or finds a way through 
into still deeper fissures and drains out 
into rivers or springs. 

With the coming of fair weather 
after a rain, however, this downward 
action is immediately reversed on the 
surface, where the water particles first 
yield themselves to the air and heat of 
the sun and pass from the ground com- 
pletely. Gradually the pull upward of 
this same capillary force draws the fluid 
from deeper down until all that the 
thirsty earth has absorbed is relentlessly 
taken from it and scattered in the air 
again as vapor. 

But tillage is the interrupter of this 
robbery by the sun. It interposes a 
little, thin blanket of soil particles which 
are too widely separated from each 
other for capillary pull to be efficacivus, 
and the soil beneath it is thus enabled 
to retain the precious drops for a much 
longer period,.even in decided drought. 


Then, too, this finely pulver- 
ized, blanketing soil absorbs 
moisture more readily than a 
hard-baked, unstirred surface, 
and even the light precipita- 
tion of dew, night after night, 
is greedily drunk by it. 

So the impurtance of 
tilling rests not in its merit 
as a weed eradicator, you 
see. But happily it does 
eradicate them thoroughly 
for weeds are gluttons and 
by virtue of this spirit in 
them are able to take the 
best of everything from a 
piece of ground, starving out 
its rightful tenants. 

Go over a garden —or a 
bed,or whatever you are 
tending at least twice a 
week with this gentle surface 
“scratching.” That is all 
that it need amount to, 
really; the stirring need not 
be deep —an inch of loose soil is enough 

but it must be frequent, and only 
heavy rain should be allowed to 
interfere with the semi-weekly repetition 
of it. 

For small surfaces one of the small 
hand weeders is excellent. For larger 
spaces a hand cultivator, made pur- 
posely for tilling and used like a hoe, 
is better. Some recommend a wheel 
hoe, but this, though good in garden rows, 
is not adapted to every sort of location 
as the hand cultivator is. 

Deeper stirring of the ground has 
more marked phvsical effects on the 
soil, hastening chemical activities and 
making the stores of plant food available, 
Very often soil contains all the elements 
necessary to support plant life richly, 
but not in such form that the plants can 
consume them. ‘Therefore they go hun- 
gry in the midst of plenty, even as a man 
might in the midst of quantities of those 
elements which science has found out 
compose man —if they were not present 
in forms available to his teeth, appetite 
and digestive apparatus. 

Remember always, however, that 
deep tillage is not a conserver of mois- 
ture. On the contrary it lightens stiff 
and heavy soils by draining them. 
Thus they become “deeper,’’ warmer, 
finer and consequently more easily 
penetrated by the tiny hairlike rvot- 
lets that are the actual feeders. 

Plants growing as specimens —that 
is shrubs or flowers set by themselves 
and not in a bed or border —need this 
same treatment and respond to it with 
gratitude almost as marked as the 
humbler garden stuff shows. Even 
trees appreciate the loosening of the 
earth around their trunks. Indoor pot 
plants, too, should be included. In 
fact one should cultivate the habit of 
disturbing the surface soil around prac- 
tically everything that grows, for tillage 
is a requisite first, last and all the time, 
to which everything else ts secondary. 
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No. 100 
at $85.00 
































Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New York ‘sie 4th Ave. ¢ 13th St. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Practical 





for Man or Boy 
Our Combination Bench and Tool Cabinet 


A first-class, elegantly finished Oak Cabinet. 
A practical Work Bench with Vise: 95 of the 
finest tools made: when closed, an attractive 
piece of furniture: when opened, immediately 
ready for work with every tool easy to reach. 
Nothing handier, nothing more practical. No 
present for man or boy of such lasting educa- 
tional value. We have four smaller ‘‘Wall 
Cabinets,’’ with same quality tools, but not so 
many. 





No. 47 at$ 7.50 No. 53 at $15.00 
* No. 52 at$10.00 No. 54 at $20.00 


We are pioneers in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for home 
vse; every set bears our regular guarantee of quality. Order 
direct (we have no agents) or send for Catalogue No, 2701. 


























Russwin 
Hardware 


KENILWORTH DESIGN 


ELIZABETHAN 


Booklet of designs will 





be furnished on request 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


No. 26 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York 
No. 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
No. 22 Lake Street, Chicago 








Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co. 


Monadnock Building, San Francisco 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 
World’s Choicest Nursery Products 


Autumn Plantings. 


ORNAMENTAL DECIDUOUS SHADE, WEEPING TREES AND 
FLOWERING SHRUBS—in every size and variety, adapted for any loca- 
tion and climate. More than fifty acres of our Nurseries are devoted to the 

rowing of these. 

H Y OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS— in every variety for the forma- 
tion of Old-Fashioned Flower Gardens and Borders. Blooming in early Spring, 
they should be planted in early Autumn, We can estimate on the quantity 
you need for a given space. 

RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM AND CATAWBIENSE—These are 
the native varieties and indispensable for massing. 

HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING VINES~— in all varieties, for every 
place and purpose, in pots and field grown. 

BULBS—Dutch Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi and Miscellaneous Bulbs; also 
English, Japanese and French Bulbsinevery variety. Ask for our AUTUMN 
BULB CATALOG, which also describes Old-Fashioned Flowers. 

FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS—We have a splendid stock of 
American growth in all the finest and best varieties. 

TRAINED AND DWARF FRUIT TREES—We carry at all times large 
quantities. Several pages of our catalog are devoted to their description and 
contain valuable information pertaining to same. 

DECORATIVE PLANTS—We have a large quantity of Palms and other 
plants for interior decoration, 

BAY TREES—We carry at all times a large quantity of these attractive Ever- 
green trees, Growing in tubs they can be shipped any distancee We have all 
sizes in Pyramidal and Standard form. 

ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND BOX WOOD—are 
indispensable in the creating of permanent decorative effects. Without their 
use, your grounds are incomplete. (For Spring planting.) 

TUBS—We manufacture them in all sizes. Ask for price list. 

OUR NURSERY PRODUCTS give permanent satisfaction to our customers, 
yet so they possess the standard of quality created by the highest grade of 
cultivation. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG No. 18 will tell you about 


the above and all other products for Lawns and Gardens. Write for it. 
WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE 
VISITORS TO OUR NURSERIES ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


NURSERYMEN AND PLANTERS, 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


get . 


_—_ — 
—_—_— — 
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Che Fine Art 


OF RUG MAKING 


Whittall’s have made rug making in 

America a fine art from buying and 

importing the wool from Oriental coun- 
tries through every step of manufacturing, 
washing, spinning, dyeing and weaving we spare 
neither time nor expense. 


Designs by Master Artists 


Designs used by Whittall’s are taken from rare Oriental 
Rugs owned by individual collectors or foreign museums. 
We give you an actual reproduction of these priceless 
fabrics for about one tenth the price of an ordinary 
Oriental Rug. 

Our own designs are not less beautiful because made 
by modern hands. Every rug and carpet bears a 
mark of fine, gentle craftsmanship. They combine the 
beauty, charm and grace of the older weaves and are 
so moderately priced withal, that you can carpet your 
entire home with Whittall’s at quite modest expense. 








Look for the name Whittall’s woven 
in the back. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct, giving 


>. ™ name. 
- Our booklet, ** The Mark of Quality,”’ con- 


tains much valuable informa.ion. We will 
send it free upon request. 
W rite for it to-day. 


> DEPARTMENT I 


4 WORCESTER 
— MASS. — 


ESTABLISHED i880 








FLOWERS AND FRUIT 
ALL WINTER LONG 


Yes, you can have them—a light, well- 
built greenhouse will grow them for you. 

Having a greenhouse is a form of real 
enjoyment that cannot be equaled in any 
other way 

Think it over and we will gladly talk it 
over with you. 


Send now for our illustrated circular. 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 
1170 Broadway New York 
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What and Why is Colonial 
Architecture ? 
(Continued from page 192.) 


In the South we find the colonnade 
extending through two stories, of stately 
columns capped with Corinthian or 
Ionic capitals, and supporting a pro- 
jecting roof and pediment. This form 
varies, aS you may, if you wish, pilaster 
the face of the wall, breaking the cornice, 
and increasing its beauties at the points 
of support. You should not be ham- 
pered by precedent, however. Know- 
ing the laws of style and proportion, 
and with an appreciation of the human, 
you may play—and, as a matter of 
growth, you should. Study the local 
atmosphere, and design, as did the old 
chaps. The combination of line and 
mass and variation of detail and 
ornament are not exhausted by any 
means. 

As to the interior, give the family 
a large room on the left of the hall, with 
a real fireplace and a paneled mantel 
to the corniced ceiling, cupboards con- 
cealed in the woodwork, for the surplus 
poker and the wood-box; a low dado or 
a high wainscot, careful selection of the 
details of the trim and the wall cover- 
ings, comfortable davenport and strong- 
legged table for the home lessons. 

On the opposite side, the reception or 
music room in the cool style of the 
brothers Adam; beyond, in the wing, 
the library or dining-room, with the 
proper appurtenances thereof—light, air 
and ease of communication, proper 
orientation, and the usual consideration 
given to these utilitarian motives by 
any conscientious and studious prac- 
titioner. 

From your large family room on the 
left you may have French windows 
opening on a brick-paved terrace, with 
the supporting columns, or pilasters, 
and a second-story projection, or not, 
as you choose, steps to the box-bordered 
and grass-pathed rose garden, crimson 
ramblers at the porch and the wild pink 
rose on the border of the garden, where 
considered wildness begins. 

Throw away the grape arbor, dis- 
dain the formal garden, eliminate the 
water pool with the green frog, forget 
the sun-dial, close up the attic, decorate 
your walls with ‘“‘artistic’’ burlaps, 
furnish the house with that most dis- 
tressing type of furniture, the bilious- 
green Mission, and you will find your- 
self far removed from refinement, from 
truth and from all the evidence of culti- 
vated human sentiment. Under these 
conditions, you must, of course, give up 
your dainty table napery and cut glass, 
or bits of old china. Your old silver 
must be put away, packed in a Mission 
wood box, with affected hammered 
iron straps and handles. Lovely, isn’t 
it? 

Can you find any type that, equally 
with the Colonial, will set off My Lady’s 
house-gowns on the second floor, and her 
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dinner gowns on the first, or that will] f i ial . " " a | 
better suit the austere lines of man’s 
evening clothes? The housemaids them- 
selves are influenced in their manners 
and service, and can you not realize 
how the kiddies absorb unconsciously a 
keener appreciation of the finer things in 
life? Again, and finally, the axiom 
please say it for me! —the Colonial type 
tvpifies the gentlest, the purest and the 
most human of all domestic styles 

The cost of production has some 
bearing on the subject, with the con- 
tinued cost of maintenance—and here 
again the Colonial leads as the most 
economical on first cost and continued 
care. In house building, brains are the 
cheapest commodity on the market and 
the most necessary part of the details 
of construction. You may see for your- 
self, if you wish, that a rectangle with 
plain surfaces, with wings or with the 
entire house confined under one roof, 
is the more economical thing to do, as 
compared with angles, bays, turns and 











SECTION OF FLOOR PLAN 








4 ) 
OWNERS. ROOM 














quirks, which cost labor, waste material GUEST’S BATH OWNER’S BATH 
in the building, and add to the cost of : on 
maintenance in repairs in the many ‘* y 


other styles. And, in the planning, if 
vou will study for direct perpendicular 
bearings, for spans, without cozy corners 

Gd la Mission—and without inserts or 


outserts, you may, when once begun, 


proceed with wall and floor timbers, EFORE you dui/d, profit by the experience of 


without stopping the labor for adjust- 





ments, and for a new method or mate- the house owner who 1S trying to sell to-day. 
rial. : 
When once carefully laid out, a Any good architect will tell you that extra a equipment 
house of this style should proceed con- is an /nvestment, as it will be a prime factor i 1 determining 
tinuously without break, or continued f 1 | Thi di , 
consultations with foreman or contrac- uture selling values, Mls 1n addition to ie comfort and 
tor. You need less labor, and less raw convenience to your family and your guests. 
material of different sorts. In conse- . 
quence, the road is straight and the cost MODER N As an ¥ to the — * arenis ponies we have 
per cubic foot is less. prepared, in our booklet “* Modern Fiumbing, a serics of 
A revival of the Classic forms in the PLUMBIING designs for bathrooms ranging in price from $85 to $3,000. 
designing of our federal buildings has It suggests where to use Imperial Solid Porcelain, Vitreous Ware or Enameled Iron to 
taken place in the last few years, and the best advantage and gives illustrations with costs of individual fixtures in each material 
the style is being widelv adopted for There are also helpful hints on decoration and tiling. 


local public and semi-public institutions, 
much to the betterment of our cities, rage 
‘ , + ’ ce 4c . slur re Oo , 

and towns. rhis is merely proving my THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS PE ape 
assertion that the Classic styles are the SO vaste Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
. = aera : ba , fea 1828 OVER EIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY — 1909 Detroit, Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, 
moss be aes rgl S ational life. FIFTH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET New Orleans, San Francisco, San Antonio, 
Out of them, undoubtedly, the “‘ Amer- 


; \ < a . i on e Atlanta, Seattle and Indianapolis 
ee : N E W Y O R & Cc 1 = oe CANADA: 83 Bleury St., Montreal 
ican style” of the future will be evolved, ( 


as it was in the case of the Colonial in| gimme . 
earlier times. I believe a new and ane 
better era in architecture is with us. In 
domestic building we are slower to re- 
turn to those excellent Classic models aie 
of which we should be so proud, but a | This Bungalow i is Lined, Roof and Walls, with 
Colonial revival—not a faddish copying 

a pying} | Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 
but a sincere and studied acceptance of | 

a +(e REREND ie | and the owner says 
our most precious are hitec tural heritage “Experience has more than justified this method. The 

is a thing to be hopefully and prayer- second-story rooms are in summer as cool as those on 

;  o - - | the first floor, while in winter all the rooms are warm 
fully looke 1 forward to. |} and comfortable in the coldest windy weather 
| The cost was $20 for the whole house, and for 
——_— this $20 the owner gets warmth and comfort and 
reduced coal bills as long as the house stands. 


THIS BOOKLET will give you a new idea of the possibilities of 
bathroom equipment. Sent on request, with 4c. to cover pos 




















Columns for the Pergola Can you make a_ better inve stment? Quilt is 
not a mere building paper. It is a heat-proof 
| AM building a home in Florida which and cold-proof insulator. / 
I hope to occupy this winter. I am Send for sample and catalog. Free. 


Tg ¥ > - Samuel Cabot, Inc., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
particularly desirous of having a good design Dente: ot di Coad Peden 


for a pergola. Is it possible to buy the EE eS 
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The purpose of this “ wrt 


ind inmy 


Scottish Terriers 
st present the best collect 


be found in any kenne) in 


Have ion to 


the world. 


Puppies from $35 lor females to $250 lor Males 








KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


uluice to those interested in dogs. 
information desired will gladly | 


WALESCOTT KENNELS 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 





ill wmquiries will recerve 


given 


Welsh Terriers 


Airedale in color, Fox Terrier in size- 
Large enough for watch dog, small enough 


for the house. Game little companions 
Puppies from $25 for females to $75 for Males 








An offer not to be overlooked 


© oLFAXK KenneLsNne 
l¢ Good Fnoush for Us 


Thorough Seley me Ponte Pupple 


GIVEN A WA Y to those who wish to leave them with 
us to train and board 
Modern Kennels absolutely reliable everything hrat class 


Rele rences every Ww here. 


Shooting priv tleges to March Ist 
Splendid opening for a CLUB 


Colfax Kennels, Kernersville, N. C. 





Smallest toy WHITE SILK 
POODLE 


winning stock. 


puppies trom prize 


(Anldeal Christmas Present 
PRICE REASONABLE 


Mrs. G. ©. Rohde, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BULL TERRIERS 


The Aristocrats of Dogdom 
Pure White, 
Quality and breeding 





Smart, and Intelligent 


of the very best. 


Pedigrees and Photos on application 


P. H. GILBERT, Blue Island, Ils. 


tem | COLLIES 


| Don't buy a collie until you in 








vestigate my kennels and prices 


State plainly your wants 
SHIRLEY COLLIE KENNELS 


BROWNSBURG, INDIANA 


Continued 








on 


SELECTED 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


All Ages. Low Prices. 


CARPENTER’S : 103 Portland Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TOY POMERANIAN DOGS 


and 
Chinchilla Persian Cats 
(All ages and of highest pedigrees) 
Mrs. Cuampion, Manor Road, 
West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. ¥ 
(Phone 373 J, West Brighton) 





“Argent Kennel Winners” 





AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Airedales of all ages, for breeding purposes or for 


“Pals” and watch-dogs in the Country home. 


Kenwyn Kennels 
POINT PLEASANT NEW JERSEY 


Ripping - - - 


Fox and Rabbit Hounds 
Pedigreed Beagles, 


Hounds that will drive and Stay toa 
haish. 





Description on application. 


J.B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me. 








° 
Setters and Pointers 

If you want the best trained 
and bred in the world, | offer 
Jap's Togo and Brawner's 
Lady,twice a field trial winner, 
Also several other great ones 
and two splendid rabbit 
hounds. If you want your 
choice puppies trained in- ¢ 
vestigate mv references. 


ARTHUR EVANS, Thomasville, N.C. 


OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOGS 


Bob tail tykes that will defend 
your property. prove rough-and 
tumble companions, drive stock and 
make themselves generally useful on 
a couniry estate 

Exceptional litter of beautifully 
marked puppies by hampion 
Ringlow’s Sultan, just right for 
Christmas presents 


PRICES, $25 UP. 


A few year old dogs just ready to 
break. Best breeding stock in 
America 


Ch. Capt. Roughweather at stud, fee $20 
For photographs and information address 


MRS. J. D. VHAY 











CH. CAPT. ROUGH WEATHER 





Valhalla Kennels - - Birmingham, Mich. 


opposite page) 





columns ready to set in place? I have been 


told that such are made. 


Yes, columns of this sort are obtain- 
able ready-made. We send you the 
address of the firm making columns 
Suitable for pergolas. By addressing this 
firm you may supply yourself with full 
information regarding cost, and also 
with illustrations of the columns. 





Favorite House Dogs 


BY LLtoyp ABBOT 


‘[ HERE are no dogs pure in type 

that are not fit to be house-dogs, 
and what home can be called a real 
home that does not include one or more 
of these faithful friends in the family 
roll? In particular this. applies to 
country and suburban places. 

Anyone who keeps dogs in the city 
should care enough about them to make 
a little self-sacrifice cheerfully in their 
behalf. Otherwise unjust hardship is 
inflicted on the animal which divides 
with the horse the honor of being man’s 
most loyal servant. 

It should be remembered that suffi- 
cient exercise is the first requisite for 
all happy, healthy dogs. 

There are so many varieties of the 
genus dog, each with its staunch ad- 
mirers, that to name any particular one 
as most desirable would be absurd. 
There are, however, certain breeds that 
by their lovable qualities have gained 
leading places in popular favor. 

Take,for instance, the Boston terrier, 
which seems to be the fashionable dog of 
to-day. He combines a gentle dis- 
position with just enough courage to 
make him desirable. His appearance 
and manners are very winning, and it 
is no wonder he is popular. The same 
may be said of the French bull dog, and 
a more admirable little dog would be 
hard to find. 

The terrier family occupies an im- 
portant place in the ranks of favorite 
house-dogs. There are about twenty 
varieties of terrier, including numerous 
celebrated breeds. The English, Irish, 
Airedale, Fox and Scotch terriers are 
perhaps the best known. The last- 
named have the reputation of being the 
most gentlemanly of all dogs. They 
were originally used in Scotland for 
hunting foxes, where the country was too 
hilly for hounds; but the breed was 
later taken up as house-dogs and they 
soon became great favorites. The Irish 
and Airedale terriers are two closely 
allied types which have lately come into 
favor and are about as acceptable as 
anyone could wish. The Airedale is 
the largest of all terriers. He is very 
courageous and makes a good watch- 
dog. Being hardy and naturally fond 
of the water, it is easy to keep him clean 
and healthy, which is another point in 
his favor. 

The collie is the most interesting 
of all dogs. He is credited with so 
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The Thread & Thrum Workshop 


Auburn, N. Y. 


Originators of reversible end band rugs in 
interchangeable colorings. 








many stories of sagacity that those 
unfamiliar with him can scarcely believe 
the record. People who have owned 
collies will never admit that there are 
any other dogs equal to them and will 
scornfully advise doubters to _ read 
“Bob Son of Battle.’’ 

In justice I cannot omit the setters. 
The three varieties—Irish, Scotch (or 
Gordon) and English—differ chiefly in 
marking and slightly in build. Their 
characteristics are similar. 

They are sensitive, high-strung ani- 
mals and should never be kept in the 
city. In the country, where they have 
a wide range, they are very satistac- 
tory. 

When young they require a skilled 
hand to train them or they are apt to 
grow up wild and_ scatter brained. 
Setters are such noble animals, how- 
ever, that the difficulty of raising them 
is well repaid when they emerge from 
the period of adolescence. Their real 
purpose being for hunting, they are more 
satisfactory dogs when trained and, : i, A ld C t bl & C 
together with the pointer, are invaluable Se Goals ee let rno id Onsta e oO. 
to the sportsman. WE’LL MAKE THE RUG* : Broadway and Nineteenth St. NEW YORK CITY 

Let us not neglect the spaniels— 
small setters with silky hair, they have 


been called. The comical little Dachs- OAK FLOORING An artistic bound volume lves Patent Window Stop Adjuster 


m4 ’ ) ri bso: 1 ri 
hund also deserves consideration from ao 





Fabric and colorings original with us. 

We copy none but employ the highest 5 
designing talent. 

Dummy rugs designed and submitted to 
match interior decorations. 

Any width, length or colors, plain, self 
tone or contrast. 

Seamless up to twelve feet in width. 

Quick deliveries on any size or colors, no 
tedious delays. 








A high class fabric in any desired combin- 
ation of colors in individual rugs for all. 


Sold by best shops. If your dealer does not sell them, write for 
color card and price list to our selling agents 





























‘iwood Record, Chicago; 





Prevents DraFts, Dust AND WINDOW RATTLING 
= > 40 pages, in colors, on heavy India tint a tells all that’s worth ’ . 
those about to get a dog, and to the knowing about Oak Flooring, its hygienic qualities and low cost IVES’ PATENT 
ladies I Ww oulc 1 call to attention the as well as the proper finishing and care of oak floors. Wind S Adi 
. a . Profusely illustrated, an ornament to any Mice or library table; ndow top djuster, 
dainty little 7 Oy ] oms, bright, fluffy ae hay ete rye and ——— an euthorttative wns 
ook on this important subject. Of special interest to architects, 
little te ‘llow S that can almost be put in builders, house-owners and women. Price 50 cents. A limited EAVY BED 
number have been purchased by leading oak flooring manufactu- 
a nutshe ll. The af all hav e adv antage Ss rers who authorize distribution FREE (until supply is exhausted). 
of their own, and the enthusiast feels poe mel iin aces oe 
. ¢ : : , ite , PATENTED, 
that he would like a dog of every breed ’ ww. L. CLAFFEY, The only Stop Aujuster made from one piece of metal with solid 
hence, perhaps, the existence of the ribs and heavy bed thut will not cup, turn of bend in tightening 
7 te . 408 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. the screw. Manufactured only by The H. B. IVES CO.. New 
famous yellow dog. Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. _(Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 
1 =. 








Anyone who is about to buy a dog 


will do well to consider carefully hs} [EDGEMONT STUDIO 
own inclination and facilities for taking 
care of the new acquisition. Nothing HIGH GRADE PRESSED METAL 


is more heart-breaking than to have to > J SASH PU LLEYS 
dispense with one of these friends after Antique Furniture 

becoming attached to him. If you do i 
get a dog, as you should if you can keep China, Brass and Pewter 
one, be sure above all to get one of pure 
breeding and with a pedigree. Do not] - RT 

be put off by the dealer who says he Mrs. Eva R. Greeley, Abington, Mass. 
will send this later The principle 


that mongrelization tends to accentuate KENNEL DEPARTMENT (Continued ) 
the evils of both types is an axiom in ‘ 
dog breeding. The purely bred dog is Chinese Chows 


invariably trustworthy and the rare | Puppies and grown stock for sale. By Celebrated Champion 


- ‘ | 1 hinese Chum, and other well-known sires 
exception only proves the rule. Blue Dragon Kennels, - Great Neck, Long Island 


14 miles from New York City 


Address JOHN DOBSON, Manager 
The Christmas Rose If You Have a Dog 


























You Should Read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


(Continued from page 207.) 





their glory, showing hundreds of blos- 


: : the only weekly in America devoted exclu- Made with Plain Axles, Roller Bearings 
soms and innumerable stems of buds sively to the dog. Sample and Special : 
oe : bov 1 \ Trial Subscription Offer on application. and Ball Bearings 
just peering above the ground. At] ety AND FANCY, 14 Church St., New York City 
Christmas time two hundred stems of 





DEAD GAME PIT BRED Combination Groove for Chain or Cord 
) CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 


IBULL TERRIER PUPS || The American Pulley Co. 


29th and Bristol Streets 
PHILADELPHIA pa PA. 


blossoms were picked from this one bed. 
It is partially shaded by trees, and the 
location seems to suit the plants per- 
fectly. They increase quite rapidly, 
and every third vear they are separated 
and reset, beginning as early in the 
spring as it is possible to work in the Katser No. 107250 LUKE RUSSELL, Paducah, Ky. 


for sale from Registered stock 
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Watch for 
the Great 


BUILDING NUMBER 
Flouse 





If homebuilding has any appeal to you—if you ever hope to have a 


home of your own making, 


you will have need for this Building Number. 


January is the time to start planning if you want to break ground this 


coming spring. 
stock,”’ 
ideal home this coming year. 
activities. 


January is the time when most of us 
so to speak, and decide whether we can have that long-cherished 
January is a dull month in gardening 
Therefore, January is the only really logical time for a Building 


‘take account of 


Number, and in January it shall appear. 
Here are just a few of the subjects the Building Number will present 
in a practically helpful and attractive way with superb illustrations: 


7 he Case for the Half-timber House (second ar- 


for 


ticle in a@ series presenting the arguments j 


various arcl itectural styles ). 
Outbuildings that Hlarmontize with the House. 
[nex pensive Buildings for Summer Camps. 


Individual vs. 
De oration. 


Hardu are and Lighting Fixtures 
W eater Supply and Plumbing 


Comprebensr e Schemes o] Intertor 


Comparative Costs o} Buildine Materials. 


Res pective Merits of Porches and Terraces. 
All Kinds of Windows. 
Types of Interiors (Col nial, English, Fren bh, 


Mission, ete.). 


Send in your subscription NOW, 


All the T ypes of American Country and Suburban 
Houses. 


T be Available Roofing Matertals. 
Making the Most of the Cellar. 


Practical Talks with Homebuilders 
a Style. 


the Choice of 


Entrance Doorways. 

The Sleeping-Porch. 

Se reening r Objec ts and Ope ning Vistas th rough Yu- 
dicious Planting (in the series on landscaping 
as applied to the home grounds of moderate size). 

Fire pla es. 

Inside the House (individual problems solved). 

Garden Suggestions and Queries. 


Just How to Plan the Garden. 


before you forget it, and make 


sure of the greatest Building Number ever published. 


Can You Afford to Miss It? 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO.,6 West 29th St., New York City 





the cost is given. 





In writing to advertisers please mention House aND GARDEN. 


LOW COST SUBURBAN HOMES 


A book of 90 plans and photographs of houses that have been built at 
costs ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. 


THE DESIGNS \RE BY LEADING ARCHITECTS 


and include distinctive houses of every sort. 
built and is accompanied by photographs of the finished house. 
Houses of frame, stone, brick, cement, shingle, stucco, of many 
kinds, and on many sorts of lots, make up the interesting contents. 
fully printed on coated paper with art paper cover 


Price 25 Cents Postpaid 
Vellum Cloth Cover, Price 50 Cents Postpaid 
McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., 


Each - an is of a house actually 
In most cases 


Beauti- 


6 West 29th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





garden The roots separate readily, 
so it is no trouble to divide them. All 
the plants are not taken up the same 
year, consequently a part of the bed 
is always in good blooming condi- 
tion. 

Judging by the success of the lady 
who owns this bed, this would seem to 
be the proper way of treating these 
plants. Some cultivators, however, 
claim that as the plants make slow 
growth they should be left undisturbed 
for years, and especially that small 
clumps should not be divided. 

All authorities agree, however, that 
the plants should have a rich soil and a 
partially shaded location, but should 
be free from the drip of trees and have 
just enough attention to keep the weeds 
from over-topping them. They should 
always have plenty of water, especially 
when making their growth after flower- 
ing, for if the foliage dries up few buds 
are formed. A supply of weak liquid 
manure can be given occasionally, with 
a mulch of well-rotted manure imme- 
diately after flowering is over. 

Plants which afford so much pleasure 
with so little care certainly deserve to 
be more widely known and cultivated, 
and both their season of blooming and 
the beauty of their blossoms give them 
claims on all lovers of flowers. Any- 
one who has cultivated them is not likely 
to banish them from the garden, to which 
they add grace and beauty when all 
other flowers are gone. 





All the Firs and Spruces 


(Continued from page 221.) 


Their secret of popularity is not due 
to their ornamental value, which is small, 
but to their success as Christmas trees, 
and to their famed spruce beer and 
spruce gum. 

The Black spruce grows to a height 
of twenty-five feet, forming an open 
irregular crown. Short, pale blue-green 
needles, growing from all sides of yel- 
lowish-brown branches, purple flowers, 
one-inch grayish-brown cones, and the 
gray-brown bark typify this spruce. 
It is at its best in cold bogs. 

The Red spruce, more attractive 
than the Black, prefers higher elevations 
and a better drained soil. It attains a 
greater height than the Black, and is 
more compact in form. Both the bark 
and two-inch cones are reddish in color, 
and the flowers purple. The leaves are 
about the same lenyth as those of the 
Black, but wider and equipped with 
hard short tips. They are dark shining 
green in color, oftentimes tinged with 
yellow. The Red is a good ornamental 
tree, but grows rather slower than the 
other fir trees used in cultivation. 

But the two spruces that you will 
never forget, are the Colorado. with its 
daughter, the Colorado Blue spruce, and 
the Tiger’s Tail spruce. The hard, 
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spiny needles characteristic of both 
identify them anywhere. One man 
relates that the Tiger’s Tail spruce has 
always been vivid in his memory since 
the time in his boyhood days when he 
landed squarely on top of a hedge of it 
in trying the running high jump. It 
makes an excellent hedge. 

The Colorado reaches a height of 
over a hundred feet in its nativity. It 
is a beautiful tree and a successful one 
in cultivation. The Colorado Blue, 
however, is a much handsomer tree than 
its mother and one of the most popular 
of the spruces. It is excellent both in 
grouping and as a single specimen. Its 
leaves are about an inch in length, 
growing in all directions from the 
branch, are curved and furnished with 
hard short points and vary from a dull 
bluish green to a silvery white in color. 
The bark consists of pale gray scales, 
the flowers are yellow and the cones 
chestnut brown. 

Still stouter, thicker and more 
pointed are the needles of the Japanese 
Tiger’s Tail spruce. It forms a dense 
pyramidal tree, very desirable for speci- 
men trees, for hedges, and for groups. 
The shining dark green needles, three- 
fourths of an inch in length, alone dis- 
tinguish this tree at all times. 

The Douglas spruce, a tree of great 
ornamental value, open and pyramidal 
in form, is a near relative of both the 
spruces and the firs. It combines the 
flat-topped leaves of the fir with the 
pendulous cones of the spruce. The 
needles are slender and flexible and dark 
green. The pollen flowers are orange, 
the cone flowers reddish in color. The 
cones are about four inches, and the 
needles about an inch, in length. The 
Douglas is best when planted in groups. 
It prefers a sandy, porous loam. 

Two of our hardiest ornamentals are 
the White and Nordmann’s firs. The 
White, a rival of the Colorado Blue 
spruce in beauty, is the most desirable 
of thefirs. Theneedles are two-ranked 
inclined upwards, of a silvery whitish 
color beneath, are often three inches 
in length, and, true to the group, are 
flat-topped and grooved. The pollen- 
bearing flowers are dark red or rose 
colored. The erect cones are grayish 
green, dark purple or bright. In the 
California Sierras. where it is native, it 
attains a height of two hundred feet, 
becoming a narrow spire-like crown in 
form. 

Nordmann’s fir from the Caucasus 
also presents a silvery white appearance 
below. ‘The leaves are flat and grooved 
and dark green above, growing to a 
length of about aninch. The cones are 
orange brown and about six inches long. 
It is of symmetrical habit, making a 
handsome tree for the lawn or in com- 
bination with other trees. 

Another foreigner of value is the 
Cilician fir of Asia Minor, a very hardy, 
attractive tree. The needles are narrow, 
flat-topped, arranged in two ranks on 


Whenever you have any decorating in mind—for 
your home or place of business, new walls or old— 
get samples of Sanitas. Printed in oil colors 
on strong muslin, Sanitas is fade-proof,  stain- 
proof, crack - and - tear - proof—a wipe with a 
damp cloth instantly cleans it bright as new. 


Here are six Sanitas interiors—living room, dining room, 








hall, bath, kitchen and office—Sanitas samples demonstrate 
how handsome and clean they are. Sanitas reproductions 
of fine wall papers and wall fabrics are wonderfully true 
to the originals in effect, and even higher in effect value. 
Sanitas plain and decorative tiles make ideal baths, 
kitchens and pantries. With all its extra beauty, cleanliness 
and service, Sanitas 

costs no more than \»_ 

good cartrid ge paper. 





Write to-day to our Department of Home Deco- 
ration—describe the room or rooms you have in 
mind—and receive free Sanitas samples with 
sketches of clever new interior effects. 












oil-cloth ask for Meri- q ¢ 
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MERITAS When you buy table X " 


tas, guaranteed every 
yard on the back. 
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THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY, Dept. 9, 320 Broadway, N. Y. THE 
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The Rittenhouse Hotel 


Twenty-second and Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 

















One of the most exclusive Hotels in Philadelphia. 
Within five minutes walk of the Business Centre, Rail- 


road Stations, the Shopping Districts an«t Theatres. 
One half block from the College of Physicians and 


Surgeons. — : - 

A home-like Hotel catering to transient and per- 
manent guests. Special attention to ladies traveling 
alone, 


Conducted on the American and European Plan. 
Cuisine and service of the highest standard. Distilled 
water. 

Unique cafe, attractive parlors, spacious exchange 
and ladies’ reading rvom, 

European $1.50 per day and up 
American $4.00 per day and up 


R. VAN GILDER, Mgr. 














Rookwood Faience Mantel 
With Stock Arch, Hobs, Top Moulding 
and Design Tiles 


Metal fire frame not required 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


Eastern Office, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Mercer Boiler for Steam and Hot Water Heating 


Our Heating Boilers 
and Radiators 


are made for the home 
where the Architect 
and Owner demand 
uniform heat in all 
weather. 

The efficiency of our 
apparatus makes this 


always possible. 


MILLS SAFETY BOILERS 








THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Factory, Westfield, Mass 


728 Arch St., Philadelphia 

















Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and Gar 





deners taught by Prof. Craig and Prof 


Batchelor, of Cornel! University 


Gardeners who understand up-to 
date methods and practice are in de 


mand for the best positions 


A knowledge of Landscape Garden 


ing t# indispensable to those who 


Pror. Craia 


would have the pleasantest homes 
250 page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 








Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 

















the sides of the branches, are dark green 
above and silvery white beneath, and 
ire about half an inch in length 

Our one really native fir in this 
region is the Balsam. Although not so 
uccessful in cultivation as its sisters, 
the foreign firs, it is of great commercial 
value, producing the medicinal oil, or 
balm of fir, and it ranks with the Red 
and Black spruce in the Christmas tree 
market It is common in the swampy 
grounds in the Appalachian Range, 
yrowing to a height of fifty or sixtv feet, 
forming a handsome, broad pyramid. 
Rich brown bark, vellow flowers, dark 
urple cones, four inches in length; 


pale vellow green branchlets, covered 
with pubescence, characterize the bal- 
am The leaves are dark, shining 


green above, silvery white beneath, flat- 
grooved; are about three- 
ourths of an inch in length, and possess 
hard blunt tips 


topped and 


A Harmonious Color Scheme 
(Continued from page 223) 


well chosen Eastern rugs, toning per- 
fectly with the colors in the room. 

Some beautiful pieces of old mahog- 
anv furniture, with a dull finish, have 
the quality which only age can give 
\ wide sofa across one corner, and some 
large easy chairs, make inviting loung- 
ing places. ‘lhere are quite a number 
of well chosen pictures, and some large 
plaster casts, which have a good back- 
ground in the soft paper 

One so often finds one’s advice is 
needed, when all the fundamental parts 
are wrong, but it was an easy matter for 
me to suggest curtains, portiéres, and 
furniture covering, for this altogether 
well-planned room 

‘lhe curtains of heavv cream linen, 
with grape design stenciled in green, 
add a distinctive note. Each door- 
way has a portiére of green arras cloth, 
which has an appliqué design of red and 
green near the top of the curtain, repeat- 
ing the colors in the wall paper. 

Some beautiful Tiffany lamps, quite 
a number of good books, and a few 


really good ornaments, add to the 
charm and interest of this livable 
room 


MaBpeL TuKE PRIESTMAN. 


Antiques as Christmas Gifts 
BY MARVIN COLE 


{7 seldom occurs to the Christmas 

shopper, who pauses to look at 
things in the windows of Antique 
dealers, that the old curiosity-shop of 
to-day is apt to contain objects of unique 
interest within reach of even the most 
modest purses, and that a little jaunt 
through the junk of a century or two 
often leads to a solution of the most 
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Two layers of 
glass instead 
of one. 
Needs no covering. 
Hard work eliminated. 


* 


Winter Gardening for 


profit and pleasure 
Get some Sunlight Double Glass Sash. 


You will have lettuce, cauliflower, radishes, 
and the like for your table; and for field work 
you will have the earliest vegetables and 
flower plants. 

The Sunlight Sash has two layers of glass 
with a cushion of dry air between, which 
protects the plants even in zero weather. 

Mats and boards no longer needed 
with Sunlight Sash; it does away with all the 
drudgery. 

Write today for catalogue and information. 
Fast freight, safe delivery guaranteed. 


and Cold-frames 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
044 East Broadway, © 





Loutsvit.e, Ky. 








Sheep Manure 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
+ Wac IN LOADS lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
+ 4 0 LARGE BARREL. Cash with Order. 
- Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply now 
The Pulverized Manure Co. ,25 Union Stock Yards Chicago 



























KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 
Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior 
Use are made exclusively by 


HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 


Elston and Webster Aves., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, New York City 


Send for Catalogue P 19 of Columns, or P 29 of Sun-Diale 
Pedestals, etc. 


In writing to advertisers please mention HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
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Oriental Rugs 


— for — 


Xmas Presents 
$16.00 to $50 


A fine Oriental Rug is an ideal gift. 
It is serviceable and possesses unique 
beauty which time and association 
greatly enhance. Let us assist you 
We have 
rugs of very good quality suitable 
for Xmas Presents from $16.00 to 
$50.00. 


in making a selection. 


Rugs sent on approval in 
response to mail inquiries. 


| JosepH WiLp & C0. 
| Fifth Avenue and 35th Street 
NEW YORK 


Established 1852 








| 











Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 
less and perfect. YMade in Wrought 
Bronze and Steel. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Oflice: 79 Chambers Street 











SPEAR’S 


New Cooking Range 
New Warm Air Distributors 





Open Grates and Stoves for 
Wood and Coal 


_ | Special Stoves for Laundry, 
Stable, Greenhouse, Etc. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating | | 
Systems | 











There are many reasons why you should 
have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking | 
Appliances—the most modern, 
economical 


IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME. | 


efficient, and 


Write to-day for further information and estimates. 
Hotels and Institutions receive special attention. 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 
1014-16 Market Street . Philadelphia, Pa. | 





























perplexing problems that confront those 
who start forth in search of the most 
appropriate gifts for St. Nicholas’ feast- 
day. 

This, perhaps, is because the com- 
mon mistake prevails that interesting 
and genuine old things must necessarily 
be expensive; whereas a bit of antique 
jewelry, porcelain, carving, furniture 
and the like (even though not a museum 
piece, nor yet a masterpiece of the art 
of the craftsman of yesterday), may 
still be very beautiful, or curious, or 
especially appropriate and cost, after 
all, a surprisingly small amount. 

A person’s interest in an antique, 
or in a curious object handed down 
from other days, gives it a value in his 
own eyes that dealers do not always 
anticipate. That is what makes “ pick- 
ing up things’’ a keen delight. A rare 
intaglio seal-ring was once bought for 
a dollar in one of New York’s antique 
shops, and now forms one of the most 
prized objects in the possession of the 
man for whom it had been purchased 
as a Christmas gift. Another person 
bought a little box of Persian lacquer 
for a dollar and a half, selecting it as 
an especially suitable gift to be used 
There is 


as a ring-box. not so per- 
fect a specimen as this proved to 


the’ British Museum or 
the South Kensington Museum in Lon- 
don, or in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 

A bit of old porcelain, or pottery, or 
glass, if it suggests some period of 
particular historic interest, should be a 
welcome surprise to the woman who 
loves to enrich her home with objects 
of association. Then, ‘or a man’s gift, 
one may almost always find curious 
pieces of jewelry for almost a trifle that, 
refashioned as scarf-pins, or cuff-but- 
tons, will not fail to be appreciated. 


be either in 


Genuine antique furniture is not so 
rare as is often supposed, for our ances- 
tors were too careful of all their house- 
hold possessions to leave nothing but 
splinters and shreds to posterity. There- 
fore many a little table, stool, chair, 
or bureau which, displayed in a window, 
may lead the Christmas buyer to imagine 
a prohibitive price-tag is hidden away 
on it somewhere, will, after all, if the 
searcher for “just the right thing to 
give Mary and John”’ takes the trouble 
to go inside and explore, prove to be so 
inexpensive that he will wonder why 


antique dealers are not besieged by 
everyone at Christmas time. 
Naturally in the very smart and 


fashionable shops one does not expect 
to find other than selected objects of 
the greatest rarity, whose prices soar 
accordingly. But even then reliable 
dealers offer objects that any lover of 
beautiful things may be excused for 


coveting, or copies and fac-similes of 
these genuine objects which, when 


bought and given knowingly as such, are 
often wonderfully cheap, and, for many 





purposes, as interesting as originals. 


BEST SUGAR 
FOR TEA AND COFFEE! 


gz Go 


CRYSTAL 


and D*“P Sealed Boxes! 
By Grocers Everywhere / 








INGEE Roses 


are the best. Alrays on their own roots. 
mailed to any point in the United States 
guaranteed. 







Plants 
Safe arrival 
Over 50 years’ experience. Write for 


Dingee Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1910 —the leading rose catalogue of America 
118 pages. Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 varie- 
ties. Tells how to grow them and all other desirable 
flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co.,Box 50, West Grove, Pa, 





ROSES ORL 
Our new Rose, Jeanette Heller, is the ideal 


garden rose, strong and healthy; 
pink, and beautifully shaded. Plan your 
rose gardennow. Heller's Roses are fa- 
mous allover America. Write today fora 
free copy of our new book, *‘*Roses of the 
Garden.’’ It will help vou to avoid failure. 


a light blush- 








We pay expressage on all orders. American 
HELL ER BROTHERS Co. Beauty 
Box 22, New Castle, Ind. Specialists 
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Genuine Antiques | Sun Dial Shop 


from the best New England homes. 


Antiques 
§nterior Decoration 


pt IES: hes 
* Rugs | ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Rare China, Pewter, 


Write me what you wish and I will send photos 
and descriptive matter 























made by the housewivesof New England, a specialty 3 
W rite tor price liet of Rugs Sheffield Plate, Etc. 
RALPH WARREN BURNHAM NO REPRODUCTIONS 
Ipswich in Massachusetts HENRY 2 WEIL 
698 Lexington Avenue 
Ve Olde Shoppe Gabriel Weil Cor. 57th Street : by ° New York 
« Proprietors : . 
Antiques and Bric-a-Brac 
Antique Furniture « Bric-a-Brac « Paint: | 2 ar Sold end Exchenged. 
ings « Porcelains « Brouzes « Curios Side-boards, China-closets, Bookcases 
made to order. 
Relics « 356 Fourth Avenue « near Cwenty- HARRY MARK, 1040-61 Fates St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





sixth Street = New York City + Cel. s719 Mad. sa. 








The Corner Shop 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 





INTERIOR DECORATORS | 


Coles Schemes Plenced and Ruccuted Colonial Furniture and Historical China 
Stencil Work and Applique Work 
Samples and Estimates on Request 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY Sheffield Plate and Pewter 
546 Filth Avenue New York : 
Richard H. Maunder 
B. B. AMROM 


325 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 




















PLASTIC REPRODUCTIONS 


from t 


Antique and Modern ANTIQUE SHOPS OF 


: L. ENOCH & SON 
Masterpieces of Art 315-317 East 23rd Street 


Antique Furniture, Mirrors, 
Candlesticks, Door Knockers, 
Fenders, Andirons, etc. 











Branch, 127 E. 59th St NEW YORK CITY 
. _ _—— . SARABAND SHIRVAN FERAGHAN GHIORDEZ 
GARDEN and HALL FURNITURE 
: a TZITZI All. desirable oriental rugs abound § A RU K 
in Cement, Marble, Pompeian Stone in my stock. Sizes, mats to carpets 
» - quality, best obtainable; price, lowest 
and Composition. Window Boxes for quality. 
and Jardinieres. Ornamental Plasters. KIRMAN on oe Re antine, yee MELEZ 
bare relics. 
| will prepay rugs for selection, with 
D and © obligation to bu 
Write for Prices and Cuts TABRIZ ny Ms pane 5 * a KAZAK 
~ - Te) ee _ _ free—write for it 
P. SARTI, F. LUCCHESI & CO. MAJOR L. B. LAWTON, 
emeeas @ > m , U.S.A., R 
21 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK CITY AFGHAN wast” Seafehnt. MOSUL 
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A Beginner’s Garden Problem 


wish to follow House anD GARDEN (Octo- 
ber number’s) directions for making 
over clay soil for a flower garden. Under the 


heading ‘*Beginner’s Garden” you say that~ 


the clay should be well spaded up and given 
a coating of lime. Our clay is yellow and 
very stiff. The bed covers a surface of 99 
sq. ft., and has never been under cultivation. 
I wish to prepare it for dahlias. 

Will you kindly tell me how many pounds 
of lime I should spread on it? 

I enclose a self addressed postal card 
for your answer and will be greatly obliged 
if you will send the answer by return mail. 


Replying to your query, we would 
advise the use of about five bushels of 
lime on the bed. Spade into the ground 
some loose straw manure before spread- 
ing the lime. Letit lay during the win- 
ter; in spring spade up again, turning 
over to a depth of ten or twelve inches. 
This should loosen the soil enough to 
enable almost anything you wish to plant 
to do well. 


Book Notes 


Legends of the Alhambra. By Washington 
Irving. Illustrations in color and decora- 
tions by George Hood. Introduction by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 74 x 9} in., 230 
pp., bound in linen. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 

A sumptuous and beautifully illus- 
trated edition of the legend portion of 

Irving’s great work, written when 

the author was at the height of his 

career. With the Alhambra in mind, 
the poet Campbell justly remarked that 

‘‘Washington Irving has added clarity 

to the English tongue.’”’ Mr. Hood’s 

illustrations show that quality of 

Oriental mystery and royal wealth of 

color that seems to belong so unmistak- 

ably to Spain’s greatest architectural 
monument. The volume makes an ex- 
cellent gift book. 


Manors of Virginia in Colonial Times. By 
Edith Tunis Sale. With 67 illustrations 
and 22 coats-of-arms. 64x 9} in., 310 pp., 
bound in linen, box case. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1909. $5 net. 

The interest which is shown to-day 
in the restoration and preservation of 
early American mansions will awaken 
an appreciation in this beautifully 
printed and illustrated volume. No 
state in the Union boasts a greater 
wealth of historic estates founded by 
names famous in the history of the New 

World. Beginning with the story of 

“Sabine Hall,’’ still in the possession of 

the original line of Carters, who received 

the patent to their estate in 1650, 

through to another Carter manor, 

“Oatlands,’’ acquired from Lord Fair- 

fax in 1776, the book is full of material 

that will appeal to the lover of Colonial 
matters, and should be consulted by the 
genealogist as well. 


Historic Houses and Their Gardens. Palaces, 
Castles, Country Places and Gardens of the 
Old and New World. Described by sev- 
eral writers. Illustrated with plans and 


In writing to advertisers please mention Hovuss aND GARDEN 
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photographs. Edited by Charles Francis 

Osborne, Assistant Professor of the History 

of Architecture,University of Pennsylvania. 

Introduction by Frank Miles ay, Lecturer 

on Architecture at Harvard University. 

Over 300 illustrations, rubricated title-page. 

9} x 12 in., olive linen, stamped in gold and 

colors. House AND GARDEN, Publishers. 

§6 net. 

‘Historic Houses and Their Gardens” 
furnishes over 250 pages of authoritative 
text, beautifully printed on plate paper, 
and illustrated by many full-page and 
other reproductions from photographs 
that have a fresh interest to architects 
and readers in general. The thirty 
chapters not only cover European houses 
and gardens, but those of Japan, Persia, 
India, and Mexico as well. The first 
chapter describes the famous Villa 
Achilleion, on the Island of Corfu, now 
the property of the German Emperor, 
and one time the favorite retreat of the 
late Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
There is so much in this volume of per- 
manent value that anyone interested in 
beautiful homes and in beautiful gar- 
dens will accord it an honored place in 
the library. Moreover, the illustrations 
suggest so much that might be adapted 
to the smaller house and to the smaller 
garden, that it should prove a happy 
quarry to those planning houses and 
gardens of their own. 

The Violet Book. Arranged by Willis Boyd 
Allen. Frontispiece, 5} x 84 in., 193 pp., 
bound in violet linen, decorated sides. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.80 
net. 

This is an attractive gift-volume, 
made up of well selected verse on the 
poetry of violets, a decorative pattern 
of violets in pale tint being printed over 
the face of each page. 

Thanatopsis. By William Cullen Bryant. 
Etched on Copper say See = by Wal- 
worth Stilson. 9x 12 aper boards, 
box case. New York: The and y-Thomas 
Company. $10 net. 

This is one of the most elaborate 
settings Bryant’s famous poem has 
received, and is something out of the 
ordinary in book-making, as the pages 
are not from type, but have mounted 
upon the deckle-edge, hand-made paper 
composing them the series of etchings 
on copper from Walworth Stilson’s 
beautiful designs. It is a volume 
which a lover of nature and beautiful 
books will scan with genuine pleasure. 
My Country. An illustrated and illuminated 

Version of the American National Anthem. 

By Walter Tittle. 8}#x 114 in., Japan 

vellum covers, gold and colors. New York: 

The Tandy-Thomas Company. $3 net. 

Tittle has produced a series of beauti- 

il pages of lettered text and illuminated 
decorations which forms an exquisite 
setting to twenty-eight watercolor draw- 
ings that illustrate the anthem. Inter- 
spersed are pages reproducing the auto- 
‘raph verses of Samuel Francis Smith, 
the author of “ America,’’ and a water- 
color portrait of him precedes the first 
stanza. The music of the anthem is 
printed on the specially designed end- 
papers. 
















Most Exquisite Wiggin’s Latest Creation 


Of all Dainty 
Wall Fabrics rt o- Na 


A new and exclusive Wiggin “‘ Fab-Rik-O-Na"' line that marks a distinct advance in wall cov erin 
Novelty of texture, beauty, richness and durability are attractively combined in ‘‘Art Ko-Na.’ it 
at once appeals to highest artistic sense in home making. Wide variety of tones and shades afford 
unique combinations. Send to-day for samples. ‘‘Art Ko-Na’’ is readily applied and may be 
cleaned with damp cloth or sponge. Colors are not affected by the sun. 


FAB-RIK-O-N 


(Trade Mark Registered—U. S. Pat. Off. and in Pat. Off. in Gt. Brit.) 
are the finest made. They include, 
beside Art Ko-Na, high-grade plain 
and dyed Tapestry Burlaps, Kord 


WOVEN WALL 
COVERINGS 


Send to-day 


Ko-Na, Canvases and other fabric for this 
ee A great variety of special Homemakers 
surface effects in a wide range of 

tones and colors Book of 


BURLAPS stamped ‘‘Fab-Rik- Art Ko-Na 
O-Na”’ are the high- 

est quality made. The trade-mark is a Tones and 
guarantee,and appears on the back of 

every yard. Do not accept imitations, Colors 

as they cannot give lasting results, 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 229 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Fab-Rik-O-Na Wall Coverings are recommended and sold by all first-class decorators. 


























“If a man can write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better rat-trap 
than his neighbor; though he build his house 
in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door "—EmeErson. 


FRENCH’S CROWN PAINT 


“Quality and Economy” 
SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 








Established 1844 




















100 Pounds Bet WHOLESALE PRICES TO YOU ‘2:27! Flour, 


Sugar, Granulated Pillsbury’s or Our 


Freight Paid to any City East Own 
$2.98 of the Rocky Mountains $2.98 


Merchant's Price Our Price 

SS TERE Tee AE Oe eT ee ae | $2.98 
De Pe GP GU GONE 6 osc nc cecccc cc mveceswssoncscess cnewass &.75 2.98 
30 pounds Sugar, best granulated .. POSER TS =e GRY SE oe camich 5 eels 2.00 75 
50 pounds Flour, fay 5 or our own... fo ae ee om 1.75 75 
5 pounds Soda, A . & H. Brand, or our own, ‘Corn Starch .............. “we i .50 .25 
6 packages Cocoanut . RES IE Be LEARY seers 8 eee F .60 35 
10 pounds Mother's Best Coffee, roasted . 4.50 3.00 
6 pounds Rio Coffee Compound, roasted . 1.50 .98 
3 pounds Choice Gun Powder or Japan Tea . 2.40 1.50 
3 pounds Choice Oolong or English Breakfast Tea. . ee eos 2.40 1.50 
8 ounces Pure Vanilla Extract, 65c.; 4 ounce bottle. Sat eis ats : ; .60 35 
8 ounces Pure Lemon Extract, 55c.; 4 ounce bottle. Oe .50 30 
5 peace Royal or Price Baking Powder, or our own, $1.75; 3 pounds 1.50 1.05 
5 bottles Hires Root Beer, or our own, 65c.; 3 bottles .............. 75 40 
15 bars Castile and GU. P. Tar ony, or our OWN ...... 1.50 .98 
30 bars Best Laundry Soap. igi Seip tera 4 1.50 .98 
30 pounds Best Japan Rice, $1. 90; 15 pounds. .. 1.50 .98 
30 packages English Currants and Breakfast Food. 3.00 1.90 
15 packages English Currants and Breakfast Food 1.50 .98 
1 gallon Best Mustard, prepared, or Catsup .... . 1.10 .75 
1 large pail White Fish or Labrador eee . 1.50 .98 
8 large cans Salmon. 1.60 98 
12 cans Sardines, in Oil or Mustard . eae is ee ‘ 1.50 .98 
5 pecteun Rolled Oats or Yeast Foam.............. ‘sie .25 10 
1 box Soda Oyster Crackers or Ginger Snaps..... = ates ; 1.35 .98 
1 pound Pure seaper, 19-1 lb., Mustard or Cinnamon............... 40 .29 
12 pounds Choice California Prunes: 10 | Best Raisins........ 1.50 .98 
8 pounds Choice Peaches or ~ “~papad ried . ee 1.60 98 
10 cans Corn or Peas, best quality . 1.50 .98 
10 eans Choice Peaches or OS Eee ake 1.50 .98 
5 paper Pins or 5 spect | Best Thread .. . eos .25 15 
5 pairs Men’s Hose.... ds ed aaa .50 35 
5 pairs Ladies’ Hose . . ae ) 1.25 .75 
5 Men’s or Ladies’ Large White Handkerchie eg hedeltagl agtianes Be 50 35 
12 Towels, best qualit Sarasa ; A see 1.70 75 
1 pair Men’s Donge ae none better ..... pee 3.00 1.98 
1 pair Ladies’ Donge Shoes, best ouality.................. ; 2.50 1.48 


SEND NO MONEY. If you wish us to, we will ship you any amount of goods to your city with the privilege of 
sceing them all before paying one cent, and if not in every way as represented, return them and we will pay all 
charges. Take the goods home, try them, and if at the end of 30 days you do 

o DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER. not find the goods in every way as represented, write us and we will make it 
REIGHT PAID. right. When the full amount ppt is sent with the order we will pay the 
freight charges to any city east of the Rocky Mountains. f you live further, 

write forterms. One barrel of Flour or 100 pounds of Sugar at the above price with = order amounting to $17.98 
of other groceries. Thirty pounds Sugar or fifty pounds Flour with an order of $8.5 If you are not in a posi- 
tion to send us an order of any size, have your neighbors or friends join you. Sy "imlatioms giving wholesale 


prices on everything. 
ORDER TO-DAY. AMERICAN WHOLESALE HOUSE, Dept AE., 48 River St., Chicago. SAVE MONEY 
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THE CROWNING WORK OF 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BUILDIN 





Winston’s Complete Encyclopedia 
Eight Volumes—4100 Pages 


No Better Encyclopedia at Five Times its Cost 


} t ‘ I nat 
the anit I ‘ tiy ie facts in 
f f y ect thar 
t . | t , , ni | d 
nT iS} } 7] a iS 
been a I | 

Ancient ¢ \ pedia the wna ridged 
modern ones iTe too long, too cumbersome 
for this j x 

Hut f m n 

{A stud t : ‘ nan,a woma 1 he 
cosy den ry avon may now nave 
upon is esct or office desk 
Anvwleds d fnets that the tandard 
thirty-two ! t ve volume ency* 
ped is present ind momo? boiled dow! 
to eight ably edited mecise Vv imes. 

Asa reference w Kil? wortA more than 


; 


: pensive encyclopedias, with 
heir forbid yr voluminosity It has been 
4 Work requir ew the rarest genius to digest 
ins nalion, to edil it, and to pre- 

ent ¢/ Nulrimicnt alone 
I as been the purpose of those who 


planne rand brought ito existence 
WINSTON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, to make 





its eight | S just as dignified, just as 
dependable, just as much a classic as the 
familiarly known encyclopedias for which 
peopie pay So to 5100 

WINSTONS ENCYCLOPEDIA jis 
meant t t permanent work, to be kept up 
to date—to be revised at stated periods—to 
e a gnized authoritative reference work, 
Ww 1 will hold its place indefinitely 


Lic i 

It isin reality the busy American’s book of 
reference which we expect to place on the 
desk of every man in the country—always 
reliable, always ready, knowing everything, 
Stating all the world’s important facts, strip- 








G2 


ped of all unnecessary verbiage—the most 
knowledge possible in the smallest possible bulk. 

Intelhgent, comprehensive brevity has 
been the sole object in the preparation of 
the work, The editing has been done by 
the world's greatest encyclopedia experts. 

There are as many sudjects treated, with 
all the principal facts given, as in the largest 
of the standard encyclopedias. Neither szé- 


jects nor facts have been slighted, but the 


editors have stuck to facts alone, leaving 
academic discussion to the more ambitious 
works intended for public libraries and in- 
Stitutions of learning. 

This latest, most concise eneyclopedia is 
what the world in gene1. has awaited— 
perhaps without realizing exactly ‘he form 
tt should take, but feeling the need of it 
for years. 

n addition to the knowledge already 
stored in books and institutions, WINSTON’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA has been brought down 
(o the present moment in its information. 





You have “4 _ ‘ 
t on such live topics as the 
ey Telegraphy, the various features of the capital and 
labor problem, the deeds of Theodore Roosevelt, and other great men of today. The answer to any ques- 


tiow —tavolving banking, engineering, manufactare, insurance, art, science, history—any conceivable topic—is yours at the turn of a page. 


Splendid Maps in Color Two Authoritative Opinions 


WINSTON'’SR ENCYCLOPEDIA will be accepted The Chicago Record-Herald says: “A careful ex 
as an absolute authority on the geography ot the world amination show t to be a work of genuine excellence 
It ntains a ' ‘ wrect up to the minute * * Iti cult to see how a greater mass of in- 
showing maps of a e world ia colors Its illustra- formation could have been crammed into the same 
tions on ever u t are authentic and instructive ompas * @ * Every page ears henry = J to the 

. . e and thorouchness of their (the editors) labors.”’ 
The Editors of Winston's "A Superi ten lent of Schools says: ‘‘ Il have exam- 

The abe te r ilitvy of WINSTON’S ENCY ined the Encyclopedia, and found it to be ju t what is 
CLOPEDIA he correctness of its every statement is claimed for it The range of subjects is unusually 
guaranteed by t reputation of its editors: broad. and they are concisely treated and are always to 


the point, giving the reader just about what he wishes 


Charles Morris, Editor in Chief a= fol 
A. R. Spefford, Former Librarian of Congress = 


Charles Annandale, M. A., LL.D., British Maseam What We Guarantee to Deliver 
Francis T. Farey, M.A 


isaac T. Johnson, M. A The WINSTON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA as above 
Walter Blamenthal, B.S. E described, complete in 8 volumes, each measuring 
and a corps of eminent specialists s‘4 x8 inches, 1% inch thick, Volumes average over 


The John C. Winston Company, Publishers 
1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Energetic men and women can derive splendid incomes from the 


Representatives Wanted.» of this work in communities where we are not represented. Full 


particulars furnished on application. Address department 


In writing to advertisers please mention HOUSE AND 


00 pages or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good 
paper in good clear type; over 1,000 half tone and text 
jllustrations; a %2-page Atlas of the World, in colors. 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial library 
buckram, with red leather title label on back of each 
volume, 


Ld $ 00 Delivered prepaid.anywhere in the 
Price 6 United States. Write your order 
—= and name on the coupon below, 
Sent on Approval 

Send no money. On receipt of this coupon signed 
with your name and address, we will ship the entire 
8 vols., prepaid, to you. Examine them at your leisure 
and if satisfied, mail us $6.00. If not satisfied, return 

the books at our expense in 5 days. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
1006 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me, prepaid, one complete set of Winston’s 
Encyclopedia will either pay you $6.00 for the 
set or return the books at your expense in 5 days. 


PM accceccencesveses peedioasedeceectecse oucuug 
ADDR&ESS.......++. sii deeniiien eececeseece coccese 
GARDEN. 
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sense of the word 





Is Zhe Oné Piano not only abreast-of-the-times, but in many features far 
in advance of present day methods of piano production. It is admittedly 


THE WORLD'S BEST PIANO 


To-day more than ever, the name KNABE is solely and purely repre- 
sentative of faultless construction, exceptional durability and that tonal sub- 
limity which cannot be successfully imitated or equalled. 

Style J “‘ upright "” Grand $550 Mignon “‘ horizontal “” Grand $750 Knabe-Angelus $1050 


Knabe Pianos may be purchased of any Knabe representative at New York prices with added 
cost of freight and delivery. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 436 Fifth Ave., Cor. 39th St. 


NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE LONDON 
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Keeps off cold winds. No Dust NoGoggles 
Gives you solid comfort ’ 


whatever season you ride. ; No Wind No Rattle 


Up or down with one hand without stopping your car 


With the Mezger Automatic Windshield there are no set-screws to tinker 
with. You simply lift it up and it locks itself upright—rigid. When you want 
it down, a slight pull with one hand puts it down against the rubber bumpers, 
where it rests—firm, noiseless. It is always ready and always works. 

The Mezger Automatic is made of finest polished French plate glass and 
brass tubing. The glass rests against heavy piano felt inside a bronze channel 
free from the vibrating and jolting of the car. 

The name, ‘“* Mezger Automatic,”’ is on every Automatic Windshield. If 
your dealer will not supply you, we will ship on receipt of price. 41-inch—$25; 
44-inch—$27.50. 


Illustrated Descriptive Booklet Mailed on Request 


C A Mezger Dept United Manufacturers Broadway and 76th St New York 





